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HOME FROM SCHOOL. 





BY EUDORA STONE BUMSTEAD. 


Now here I am in the go 1 old place— 
Yes, little mother, I’m here to stay, 
Let me hold your hair against my face, 
And kiss your cheeks in the dear old way. 
Just look at me hard—I'm well and strong; 
Just feel my arms—they'll stand the test ; 
I'll go to the kitchen where I belong; 
You go to the porch and rest. 
Now hear, little mother. you dear little mother, 
Sit under the vines and rest. 


I liked my teachers; I liked my books; 
1 had my share of the pranks and fun; 
But my heart came back to the sweet home | 
nooks, 
And rested with you when the day was done. 
I used to think what you had for tea; 
Just what you were doing and how you were 
dressed ; 
And somehow Or other it seemed to me 
You didn't take balf enough rest. 
You sly little mother, you spry little mother, 
I'm going to have you rest! 


Dear little mother, it brings the tears 
Whenever I think what [’ve let you do! 
You've planned for my pleasure years and | 
years — 
It’s time I planned a little for you. 
So drop that apron and smooth your hair ; 
Read, visit or knit—what suits you best; 
Lean back in your chair, let go your care; 
And really and truly rest. 
You neat little mother, you sweet little mother, | 
Just take a vacation and rest! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A dispatch from Melbourne, Australia, 
says that the Legislative Council in 
Wellington, New Zealand, has passed the | 
women’s franchise provision of the elec- 
tion bill. 


———_$_<@r— 





The women of Iceland, who have had | 
municipal suffrage ever since 1882, have | 
now been made eligible to municipal | 
offices. 


—_— oer 


New York is to choose at the election 
in November 175 delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention, to meet in Albany next 
May, in accordance with the provision in 
the constitution of 1866. The New York 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
writes : 

Public interest in the selection of dele- 
gates is as yet as small as it usually is in | 
the acceptance or the rejection of the con- 
stitutional amendments, that at recent 
elections have multiplied to the confusion 
of the ignorant voter the numerous ballots 
piled upon him under New York’s crude 
ballot law. The convention of twenty 
years ago, however, contained many fit | 
and notable men, like Mr. Evarts, Mr. 
Tilden, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Edwards Pierre- 
point and Mr. Greeley. Lawyers of high 
repute are said to be especially ambitious 
of membership in the new body, and | 
where there is any thought of the conven- | 
tion at all, there is hope that the party 
managers on both sides will permit the | 
nomination of able and representative 
men to it. 


The small interest taken by the men of 
New York in this important convention 
has not yet been quoted by any one, how- | 
ever, as a proof that men ought not to be 
allowed to vote. 


| of the main issues in their canvass. 
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From Colorado we have encouraging | All persons wishing for the same will 
tidings, as will be seen by Mrs. Chapman’s | 


letter this week. The Populists are mak- 


ing the Woman Suffrage Amendment one 
The | 


please address L. F. Wilbur, Esq., Bur- 
lington, Vt., who is chairman of the re- 
ception committee. 


oman ~2> -— 


Republicans, who generally voted in the | 


Legislature for it, will, itis hoped, do the | 
same, 
two parties which shall carry off the | 
honors, woman suffrage will be carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

“ ss = 


The Congress of Religions, now taking 
place in Chicago, which will close Sept. 
27, is the most important event of the 
week, and may prove to be the most im- 
portant incident of the Columbian Year. 
To have Catholic and Protestant, Jew, 
Mahometan and Buddhist, the disciples 
of Zoroaster and the followers of Con- 
fucius meet on a common platform and 
listen to respective expositions of their 
different faiths, is something never 
befure known in the world’s religious 
history. The sympathy of religions 
which ‘I’. Wentworth Higginson so finely 
portrayed will take the place of fire and 


sword, and finally fuse all inherited differ- | 


ences. ‘*Howdare you judgeus,” said the 
philosopher of India to an audience, only 
four of whom had ever read the life of 
Buddha. 
beneficent Congress will be a feature of 
our paper next week. 


~~ a 


In New Haven, on Sept. 18, two hun- 


If it should be a race between the , 


A report of this wonderful and | 


At the annual school meeting of District | 
No. 4 Port Chester, New York, Miss 
Lavina M. Horton was elected one of the 
four trustees. John Wason, her opponent, | 
received fifteen votes, Miss Horton 127. 
Miss Horton was born in White Plains in | 
1828. At the age of eighteen she began 
to teach in the public schools of Green- 
wich, Conn. She afterwards taught in 
Port Chester for twenty-four years, eigh- 
teen of which were as principal. Ten 
years ago Miss Horton gave up teaching, 


, intending to spend the rest of her life in | 
but at the solicitation of | 
| friends she opened a private school. After | 
| her retirement from public school work, 


retirement, 


her services were greatly missed in the 
district, but though repeatedly urged 
again to become a public school teacher, 
she persistently refused. She consented, 
however, to become a candidate for trus- 
tee six years ago. That year was the 
hottest school meeting ever known in the 
district. Pitted against Miss Horton was 
Captain Edward F. Studwell, one of the 
most popular men intown. A heavy vote 
was polled, women and men entering the 





of opium in spite of the treaty, and also 
what the English government would do to 
justify itself. The English government 
could not give a satisfactory answer, and 
evaded the question, saying that no 
official information had yet reached it. 

In 1886 the English steamer Normanton 
was wrecked in the sea of Japan. Among 
the passengers twenty-five Japanese were 
drowned. The captain and all English 
passengers were saved, but the Japanese 
| were denied a boat or any means of es- 
| cape. 
prove this case, and there was no reason 
why the captain should not be considered 
a deliberate murderer. So the governor of 
Hiago sued Capt. Drake; but Japan, as 
usual, did not get full justice. 


There was complete evidence to | 





} 
| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rey. ADA C. BOWLEs, who has not yet 
fully recovered from her railroad accident, 
is with her sister, Mrs. Nelson, at Moss 
Lodge, near Gloucester, Mass. She has 
recently been elected a member of the 
Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association 
and also of Vicksburg Woman’s Relief 
Corps, of Pomona, Cal. 

Mrs. SOPHIA LITTLE, who died re- 
cently at Newport, R.I., was known as 
the ‘prisoners’ friend.”” She devoted 
nearly her whole life to visiting prisons 


The Jatest sensation of the kind was in | in New England, giving her means and 


1892. 
ship lights, as required by the marine law, 
in the night ran into the newly-arrived 
Japanese man-of-war, just coming into 
the inland sea from France, sinking it 
instantly. Most of the crew were 
drowned, but the captain by great effort 
reached the English vessel. At first no 
attention was paid to him, nor any boat 
| sent; but finally, a rope being thrown, he 
saved himself, without other English 
assistance, by climbing into their ship. 
After telling that he was the captain of 
the sunken vessel, he was taken to the 
third-class cabin and shamefully neg- 
lected. As usual, a suit was broughr, and 
as usual, again, Japan lost. 

Another case: An American woman, a 
procuress, being unable to live in her own 
| country, wenttoJapan. After she landed 


'in Yokohama, about fifty young daugh- 
| ters of respectable families disappeared. 
| Every one knows that the entire evidence 
| is clearly against her; but judicial power 
| being in the hands of foreigners, she has 
| lived safely in Japan for over five years. 


polling place together in crowds and de- 
positing their ballots. The result was a 
i tie, and the election was adjourned for 
| two weeks. At the succeeding meeting, 


dred and one women voted under the new | which was as largely attended, Miss | 


| cut. 


| fect of these material accomplishments 


| women, 


law passed last winter, being the first 
women who ever cast a ballot in Connecti- 
They not only helped elect a re- 
formed school committee, but the interest 
which they aroused made the reform pos- 
sible. Mrs. Alexander Troup, wife of 
the editor of the Union, was first at the 
polls. Three ‘told public functionaries” 


| were ousted, and the new ticket was car- 
/ried with a rush. Seven thousand five | 


hundred ninety-seven votes were cast, 
more than twice the usual number. 


“2, — 


Michigan Day at the World's Fair, on 
Sept. 13, called out an immense crowd. 
Nearly 100,000 Michigan people registered 
at the Michigan building during the day. 
The governor and many distinguished 
men were present, and with them on the 
platform sat ‘“‘Aunt’” Laura Haviland, 
whose name is a household word from the 
Ohio berder to the Superior shores, be- 
cause of her work during the war. Pres- 
ident Palmer made a fine speech, in the 
course of which he said: 

I need not recite our achievements in 
clearing the forest and in subduing the 
soil, or vur multiform advantages, fur you | 
know of our iron, copper and salt mines, | 
our lumber-farms aud factories. ‘I'hese 
are good, yea, essential to a great com- 
monwealth. But what has been the ef- | 


upon our people? Have they become | 
thereby more enlightened and more as- 
spiring? Have they acquired a better 


| idea of their relative rignts and duties? | 
| Have 


they become more tolerant of 
others and more exacting with them- 
selves? Have they become more helpful | 
to the weak and more courageous against | 
the strong? 
is, not that our State is rich, but that its 
wealth is widely distributed, not that | 
100 men have one or five millions of dol- | 
lars, but that every man who is willing 
to work can support his family in com- 
fort and lay up something for old age. 


What we should be proud of | 


—_— —+a-—- 


President Palmer referred to the fact 
that the University of Michigan is ‘‘open 
to all comers and to both sexes.” Of the 
recent enactment of municipal woman 
suffrage by the Michigan Legislature, he 
said: 


One practical step which must have a 
great influence on our future, is the grant- 
ing by our legislature last winter of the | 
right too long withheld of suffrage to 
although in a restricted form. 
My opinion is that we shall never enter 
upon the highest plane of politics until , 
women shall bring their keen moral senses, 
their truer intuitions, their regard for the | 
economies of life, to ouraid. Women are 
the true economists. Their love for their 
children and families makes them so. 
When they come to vote universally, our 
public officers will be of a higher grade, 
morally, and the liquor evil which blasts 
so many homes will be scotched, if not 
extirpated, for these involve the happi- | 
ness of our homes. 

There were addresses from a number of | 


well-known speakers, including Frederick | 


Douglas, whose eloquence swept all be- | 
fore him. 


———___  +~oar 

At the Suffrage Convention in Burling- 
ton, Vt., Oct. 4 and 5, free entertainment 
will be provided by the hospitable citizens. 





| on it. 


| Horton won by four votes. Three years 
| later she was again elected. During the 
| last five years of her membership in the 
| Board of Education, she has been its 
president. 


—-- +o 


JAPAN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Mrs. Annie E. Cheney, the wife of one 
of the ablest lawyers of Southern Califor- 
nia, contributes to the September Arena 
a remarkable paper on ‘Japan and her 
| Relation to Foreign Powers.” It reveals 
| a state of things which ought to make 
Americans blush. 

A treaty prevails between this country 
and Japan, by which all offences com- 
mitted by Americans in Japan against the 
natives are to be tried in the American 
consular courts and punished according 
to American law. The Japanese govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction. Imagine the 
indignation there would be in our own 
country if no foreigner could be arraigned 
ip our cours for any offence, no matter 
how heinous, committed against an Amer- 
ican; and if all we could do was to hand 


| the criminal over to the consul of his own 


nation, to be dealt with at his discretion! 
Again, five per cent. is the highest duty 


the Japanese government is allowed to | 
charge on any import; while we may | 


Again, the foreign roughs — mostly, 
| perhaps, the sailors going to the public 
| bath houses on pretence of bathing—often 
| forcibly break into the women's depart- 
| ment, and attempt to outrage their per- 

sons. From this indignity Japan gets no 
| protection. 

There is another case on record too 
horrible to relate here, and of which a 
normal imagination can barely conceive. 
It regards the treatment of a Japanese 

|; woman. Yet it is a fact. is known all 
| over Japan. and the perpetrators remain 
| unpunished. 
| ‘These are but a few of the thousands of 
| incidents of the application of the unjust 
| treaty by which the judicial power of the 
| Japanese is entirely ignored. Is the 
| foreign hyena who preys upon the liberty 
| and virtue of the women of Japan to es- 
cape, simply because foreign jurisdiction 
| alone controls the decision of these cases? 

In Japan this question of treaty revision 
| is discussed every hour, every day, every 
| month, of the year. ‘I'he newspapers are 
| full of it; extra supplements are con- 
stantly being issued containing nothing 
| but discussion on this subject. Orators 
| and public speakers debate it everywhere. 
The whole country is in constant internal 
| ferment about it. The apathy of the West 
| astonishes the Japanese; their sense of 
justice is outraged. The minister of for- 

| eign aflairs is constantly being changed, 
| in the vain hope of successful re-adjust- 
_ ment. All Japan favors revision ; even the 
ee element there is not opposed to 
| it. 

For forty years Japan has been shaken 
by this agitation and the injustice growing 

out of it, while we of the West have been 


charge as high a tariff'as we please upon | collecting funds for the support of mis- 
Japanese goods coming into this country. | sionaries in that country to teach the 


When this one-sided treaty was adopted, 
it was provided that, after 1872, it should 
be subject to revision and amendment by | 
commissioners appointed on both sides, | 
upon one year’s notice from either 


| country. When the time specified came, | 


the Japanese promptly gave notice that | 
they wished to have the treaty revised, | 
and they have been asking for revision | 
ever since, but without avail. 

Mrs. Cheney gives a series of cases 
showing the hardship of this arrangement 
between Japan and other foreign countries 
—for other nations enjoy the same unfair 
advantages in Japan that the Americans 
do. After instancing the stealing of an 
island by the Russians, the impressing of 
seamen hy the Peruvians, etc., Mrs. 
Cheney continues: 

Some time before 1877, an Englishman 
called Hartley imported opium. (The im- 
portation of opium was expressly for- 
bidden by the treaty.) The custom officers | 
objected. Hartley disobeyed instructions, | 
so the custom-house officer brought suit 


against the English. The trial was held | 


before the English consul. The English | 
Judge, Wilkinson, decided that there was | 
no objection to the importation of opium 
into Japan if the custom duty was paid 
About this matter, of course, 
Japan was right; but by the decision of 
the English judge, she lost her suit. 
the Japanese newspapers, including the 
Tokio Times, published by the ——_ 
ers, discussed this question of injustice 
severely, and the people scattered the 
papers containing these articles every- 
where among the foreigners in Japan, 
hoping to perpetuate the memory of the 
outrage done to their country. The Eng- 
lish Parliament did not close their eyes to 
this question ; and a member of the Lower 
House asked if it were true that the 
English judge admitted the importations 


All | 


people religion. Is it not time now that 
we begin the agitation here? 

A Japanese gentleman, Kinza Riuge 
Hirai, spoke in the World’s Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago last week on ‘‘The 
Real Position of Japan toward Chris- 
tianity.”” After referring to the ease with 
which converts had been made in Japan 
to Buddhism, Shintooism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and other isms, he asked why it 
was that Christianity had not been re- 
ceived with equal hospitality. In reply, 
he gave a scathing arraignment of this 
unjust treaty and the abuses arising under 
it. Hesaid: ‘If such are the Christian 
ethics, well, we are perfectly satisfied to 
be heathen.”” And the great audience 
rose and gave him the Chautauqua salute. 

Such are not ‘the Christian ethics” ; but 
itis natural that the Japanese should think 
so, when they have appealed in vain for 
twenty years to these powerful Christian 
nations for the amendment of a treaty so 
grossly unjust. 

The need women have of suffrage in 
order to secure equitable laws for them- 
selves has often been dwelt upon. Less 
has been said about the need of having 
the moral and humane elements of 
the country fully represented in govern- 
ment; but that need is a crying one. If 
women knew more about politics, they 
would realize more fully the truth of 
Frances Willard’s saying, ‘he Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount 
are voted up or voted down upon election 
day.’’ And many a woman, who personally 
may have “all the rights she wants,” 
would long to cast a vote into the scale 
which represents justice and mercy. 

A. S. B. 














An English vessel, being without | her talents for the amelioration of their 


inmates. She founded the Sophia Little 
Home for Women, in Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. 8S. F. GRUBB recently spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience at the opera house 
in Augusta, Kansas. Upon the conclu- 
sion of her address, the Christian minister 
came forward and invited her to take part 
in laying the corner-stone of their new 
church. She consented, and gave one of 
the principal addresses. The Lawrence 
Daily Journal says: *‘It is so unusual for 
a woman to be invited to participate in 
such an occasion as tc seem remarkable. 
But why should it when nearly three- 
fourths of all the church members in the 
United States are women?” 


Mrs. JULIA PAGET, of Boston, is the 
owner of the thirteen row boats and three 
of the swan boats on the pond in the 
Public Garden. Her husband, Mr. Paget, 
owned the row boats, and at his death 
nearly fourteen years ago, Mrs. Paget 
decided to carry on the business instead 
of selling the boats. About two years 
ago, she had opportunity to buy the swan 
boats, which fly from the landing under 
the great weeping willow at the north end 
of the bridge. She employs men to run 
the boats, but visits the landing to look 
after the business, which affords a living 
fur herself and her four children. 


Mrs. PERCIVAL D. RICHARDS, of West 
Medford, Mass., is an enthusiastic bot- 
anist, and has achieved a national teputa- 
tion in that line. It is now ten years 
since she exhibited her first large collec- 
tion of native ferns at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. It was a competition exhibition, 
and Mrs. Richards easily took the first 
prize. Since that time, in eleven con- 
tests for native ferns she has taken nine 
first and two second prizes, an almost 
unparalleled record. There is probably 
no botanist in New England who has a 
more thorough and practical knowledge 
of native ferns and wild flowers. Mrs- 
Richards’ ‘-Talks” on the subject in this 
city have warmly interested flower-lovers, 
and it is hoped she will renew them. 


Mrs. JANE B. Ropsins, of Cheney, 
Washington, is one of the oldest members 
of the Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Association. She was born in Methuen, 
Mass., February 24, 1815. Her father, 
Charles Bodwell, of Dracut, twice repre- 
sented Middlesex County in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1821 and 1822. Her 
first husband, John D. Barnet, from Bar- 
net, Vt., was the first postmaster in 
Sterling, Illinois, whither the young 
couple journeyed via the Erie canal, in 
1836. Her present husband, John D. Rob- 
bins, now eighty years of age, is descended 
from the Dinsmores and Proctors, of New 
England. Mrs. Robbins was educated at 
Woburn Academy. Atthe advanced age 
of nearly seventy-nine years, she reads 
the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Woman's Tribune 
and Union Signal. 

Mrs. Patti LYLE COLLINS, known as 
‘*the blind reader,’’ employed in the Dead 
Letter office in Washington, has a wonder- 
ful ability in deciphering unintelligible 
addresses and localizing miscalled places. 
Nearly half a million letters are received 
annually because of deficiency of address 
or postage, or illegibility of penmanship. 
When all others fail, these letters are 
turned over to Mrs. Collins, who manages 
to locate 95 per cent. of them. She knows 
the city locality of almost every street in 
this and most foreign countries, and 
can tell at once the place to which the 
street belongs. When, in 1889, the steamer 
Oregon foundered at sea, her mail was 
fished up so watersoaked that it was 
deemed impossible to deliver it. Mrs. 
Collins, by means of powerful magnify- 
ing glasses, found a few blurred angles, 
and by dint of perseverance succeeded in 
deciphering most of the addresses, and the 
letters were speedily forwarded. Yet, 
this woman of genius receives less than 
half the pay that would be paid her if she 
were a man, or if women were voters. 
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UNIQUE DEBATE IN KENTUCKY. 

Captain William Henry, of Versailles, 
Ky., contributes to the /llustrated Ken- 
tuckian for September the following able 
reply to an article by Gen. Cassius M. 
Clay, which had appeared in the August 
number, in opposition to equal suffrage. 
Gen. Clay wrote under the name of 
‘‘Joarus.” Capt. Henry says: 


Every age has its heroes. Every hero 
has his field of action. He is indeed a 
favorite of fortune who completely under- 
stands the limitations of his usefulness 
and his power. 

Cassius Marcellus Clay, standing upon 
his native heath, in the prime of his man- 
hood, hurling invectives and defiance at 
the barbarism of the social and political 
conditions which held five millions of 
human beings in chains, was incompar- 
ably grand. He was Ajax, worthy of the 
armor of Achilles. 

Cassius Marcellus en now hoary 
with age and crowned with honors, firing 
from the loop-holes of retreat musty 
sophisms at the hopes and aspirations of 
half the human race, is Ajax slaughter- 
ing the sheep of the Greeks, believing 
them to be his enemies. 

As a Kentuckian, I honor the name of 
Cassius Marcellus Clay. As an advocate 
of woman’s claim to civil and political 
equality, I shall confine this article to 
‘‘Icarus,’” who bases his objection to 
woman suftrage on the following proposi- 
tions: 

First—It destroys the family. 

Second—It leads to atheism and pagar - 
ism. 


Third — {t overthrows the Christian 
religion. 

Fourth—lIt tends to communism of the 
sexes. 


It will be noticed that each of these 
propositions is predicated in the present 
tense, with a subjective certainty justified 
only by the actual existence of that polit- 
ical condition which would be followed 
by such direful calamities, and for this 
reason these objections lose much of their 
force. What right bas “Icarus” to say 
that woman suffrage destroys the family? 
It has never been tried as a national 
policy. It has been engrafted in the 
organic law of Wyoming, and adopted 
to a limited extent by statutory law in 
other States. In no instance has ‘‘Icarus” 
heard of the destruction of a family as 
the result of conferring suffrage on 
woman. It is not a fact. It is only a 
hallucination, a ghost barricadiug the 
pathway of progress. In this age of 
burning inquiry, when humanity is reach- 
ing out in every direction for something 
better, imagination will not be allowed to 
play her tricks before high heaven. 

As an offset to the first objection I will 
state the following proposition based on 
facts. With male suffrage alone, millions 
of families have been destroyed. ‘This is 
logical, but sound reasoning cannot be 
based on a proposition affirming that a 
cause non-existent produces an effect that 
has always existed. Listen to “Icarus”: 
‘The suffragists have declared that there 
shall be no more marriage, no more home, 
no more family, no more father, mother, 
sister nor brother, no more love for 
ever, no more country, for these are the 
country.” This is but a dream of the 
Icarian brain—a kind of night-mare by 
which conservatism is frequently at- 
tacked. It is not based on facts. Its 
absurdity exposes it. We leave it. 

The second objection is unnecessary, as 
the verification of the third would be its 
logical sequence. But, in order to show 
the invalidity of Icarus’ method of rea- 
soning, I call attention to his statement, 
“That it leads to paganism and atheism 
is plain from the fact the woman suf- 
fragists, so far as I am informed, do not 
deny it.” This is all he says in support 
of his second objection. As well might 
he have said, that the utilization of elec- 
tricity leads to darkness is plain from the 
fact that electricians, so far as I am in- 
formed, do not deny it. On this line of 
reasoning, Christ himself was justly con- 
demned on the charges brought by the 
Jews. 

‘Icarus’ asks, ‘‘Why in all these ages 
did not woman assume her political equal- 
ity? But she did not, and therefore the 
presumption is that she ought not or 
could not. If she claims that man would 
not allow her to do so, then she admits 
her natural lack of equality, and loses 
her cause.” She did not because she was 
in intellectual darkness and domestic 
subjection. She was esteemed for her 
sex alone. Her lips were sealed, her 
brain compressed, her sphere restricted, 
her obedience demanded, and her body and 
soul enslaved. She was simply the prop- 
erty of man, and her intellectual develop- 
ment was forbidden in order that she 
might not feel too keenly the servility of 
her condition. It is presumable that she 
did not assume her political equality be- 
eause she could not, but it is not pre- 
sumable that y | natural right she was 
not entitled to it as man. In this age, 
woman and her advocates concede no 
superiority to man. She is his equal in 
intelligence, and his superior in virtue, 
the two basic principles upon which the 
perpetuity of our republic depends. 

‘‘Icarus’”’ denies suffrage to woman on 
what he terms ‘The more definite 
grounds that, holding Uae ge taxed by 
the State they should not have equal 
rights in the suffrage, because they can 
not perform the duties of citizens and 
voters—the men who own the State.” 
What are the duties of ‘‘the citizens and 
voters—the men who own the State?” 
We believe it is conceded to be the duty 
of a citizen to obey the law, love his 
country, and be just to others, and of a 
voter to cast an honest and intelligent 
ballot. Certainly no one will affirm that 
women are incapable of performing these 
duties. If ‘Icarus’ would deny suffrage 


to woman because she is unfi'ted for war, 
we object on the ground that war is a 
monstrous anomaly, not to be considered 





in speaking of the duties of a voter. On 
what principle of equity do men base their 
ownership of the State? I answer, on that 
principle of political ethics which dena- 
tionalizes Ireland, partitions Poland, 
shoots were from the muzzles of British 
cannon, and plants the French standard 
on the banks of Mekong. But the men do 
not own the State. The State is the whole 
body of people united under the general 
government, and whilst men, by methods 
peculiarly their own, do own the govern- 
ment, the State is by right the property 
of the people, both men and women, and 
consequently the government of the State 
has no right—except the right which 
power always claims—to tax women 
without making them equal sharers in its 
franchises and emoluments. ‘l'axation 
without participation is diabolism. 

In response to the fourth objection, I 
will quote from Victor Hugo: ‘*The the- 
orists who support such theories, men of 
talent in other respects, have a simple 
method of procedure; they give to the 
past a coating which they call social order, 
divine right, morality, family, respect to 
ancestry, ancient authority, holy tradi- 
tion, legitimacy, religion, and they rush 
about crying ‘Here, good people, here is 
the thing for you.’” To Napoleon, who 
sneered at the political claims of woman, 
Madame De Stael responded: ‘Sire, when 
women are liable to have their heads cut 
oft, it is natural they should wish to know 
the reason why.” Men who believe in 
justice to all, regardless of sex, color or 
condition, ‘are becoming disgusted with the 
course the partisan press 1s pursuing in 
regard to that large class of women whose 
eyes are now opening to the true condi- 
tion of things. Under our form of govern- 
ment, every class, however degraded and 





powerless, is entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing. ‘The ridicule and cheap wit in which | 
many of our leading dailies are fond of 
indulging may please the vulgar and 
licentious taste, but they are far from 
answering the admirable dignity with 
which the advocates of woman suffrage 
are presenting their claims. ‘The conser- 
vative principle is well enough. It is the 
centripetal force of social, political and 
religious reforms, and should be properly 
guarded. ‘There is, however, another 
torce which, though centrifugal in its 
tendency, trending in the direction of a 
changed order of things, is absolutely 
necessary to the life of the world. 

As men of broad and earnest thought, 
standing upon the plane of the world’s 
social orbit, we should look both inward 
and outward if we would preserve the 
proper equilibrium. Galileo looked out- 
ward and upward, and saw worlds before 
undreamed of. ‘The Church looked in- 
ward and downward, and Italy’s immortal 
genius was imprisoned. ‘The Council of 
Salamanea looked eastward and church- 
ward, while Columbus, with his eagle eye 
on the setting sun, saw the golden reflec- 
tion of a western paradise, which ecclesi- 
astical ignorance and narrowness sneered 
at and ridiculed. When Franklin toyed 
with electricity on his kite-string, the 
scientists of England, assembled by the 
light of a tallow dip, derided him as an 
ignorant backwoodsman. The hope of our 
country is in its women. On their social 
and political emancipation depends our 
national salvation. Government and Chris- 
tianity combined cannot save us under the | 
present conditions. We boast of liberty | 
while one half our people are enslaved. 
We boast of pupular government with one- | 
half disfranchised. Weclaim a more en- 
nobling religion because we worship one 
God, and yet our country is crimsoned 
with crimes and blackened with infamies 
which the worshippers of the Pantheon 
considered so unnatural that no laws were 
enacted against them. 

Would we seek the cause of the im- 
morality and crime which mark our age, 
we shall find it in the degradation of 
woman, bound and gagged by laws and 
customs which find their origin in the one 
infamous sentence, ‘“The sum of a wife’s 
duty is to her husband.” ‘This barbarous 
dictum is the creed of Church and the 
maxim of State, between the mill-stones 
of whose power the liberty of woman has 
been crushed. I rejoice that the vitaliz- 
ing energy of a new civilization is furnish- 
ing the human brain with grander ideas 
and loftier aspirations. I rejuice that we 
are oeey ascending to the plane of a 
grander philosophy—the philosophy of 
truth, justice and universal liberty. 


—- +O 
WOMEN IN THE RAISIN INDUSTRY. 


The great and profitable California rai- 
sin industry was started there by Miss 
Austin, a broken-down Eastern school 
teacher, who did much to make the style 
of packing attractive. Her raisins com- 
manded the highest prices paid and she 
became eminently successful. She found 
that the air and sunshine were not always 
to be depended upon, and built the first 
dryer, proving that grapes could be as 
effectually dried by hot air as by wind and 
sun. The example set by Miss Austin 
was followed by several vineyardists and 
now the work of the large vineyards is 
done, principally, in the dryer and pack- 
ing house. For making raisins, two crops 
of grapes are usually harvested. Former- 
ly this work began about the Ist of Sep- 
tember, but latterly the rainy season sets 
in earlier than it used to, and to save the 
crops from wet the work of picking the 
grapes begins the middle of August. For 
this work Chinese are employed largely, 
though in some localities the schools are 
closed in the towns and the children given 
an opportunity to work. The grapes are 
carefully cut from the vines in clusters 
and laid on trays made of red wood. 
These trays are set up in the field so that 
their surface is exposed directly to the 
sun, and as the sun passes the meridian | 








the trays are turned to front it and in the 
early morning their position is reversed. 
The raisins are exposed on these trays 
night and day until cured or dried to the 
desired degree. Once in every twenty- 
four hours the bunches are carefully 
turned, so that the sun and wind will 
touch all parts of the fruit alike. It re- 
quires from six to ten days to properly 
cure a tray of grapes. The rapidity of 
the work depends a good deal upon the 
weather. If there are signs of a storm, 
the trays are taken into the sweating 
racks until the sun shows itself again, or 
the trays are piled up and covered with 
canvas. When the grapes have been 
dried sufficiently, they are placed on racks 
to sweat. This rack is a large building 
with a tight roof and open sides. The 
grapes are placed in large boxes, called 
sweat boxes, perforated sides and bottom. 
These boxes are shoved into the rack-like 
drawers and the wind passing through 
the grapes eradicates the moisture and 
prevents molding. When dry the raisins 
are packed in oblong boxes that hold about 
twenty pounds and shipped to the market. 
The layer raisins are picked from the 
stems by an ingeniously-contrived ma- 
chine that removes the fruit without tear- 
ing the pulp. Handling the sweat boxes, 
running the stemming machine and shift- 
ing the trays is left to men, but the pack- 
ing is almost invariably intrusted to 
women, experience having proven that 
they are neater and more expeditious at 
this work than men. Ordinarily from 
sixty to a hundred women are employed 
in each vineyard for this purpose. The 
fine point to be acquired by the raisin 
packer is to make the top layer appear 
smooth and attractive. For this purpose 
the packer must select rapidly and with 
good judgment those raisins that are cured 
most perfectly and that have the richest 
bloom. The second crop of grapes is 
picked and cured the same as the first, but 
the raisins are usually of a second grade 
and less profitable to the grower. The 
season usually ceases about the middle 
of October, and about that time the winter 
rains set in.—Kate Field’s Washington. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


It requires a great heart to turn small 
things to heavenly uses. —W. G. Eliot. 

The great intercourse of thought is 
self-adjusting,and the producing finds the 
consuming mind.—David A. Wasson. 

The fact that a truth is unpopular is 
the reason why it should be spoken with 
a thousand tongues.— Theodore Parker. 

The idea that this agitation (of the 
woman question) was needless, is like the 
clown in the old classic play two thousand 
years ago, who, seeing a man bring down 
with an arrow an eagle floating in the 
blue ether above, said, ‘*You need not 
have wasted that arrow, the fall would 
have killed him.’”’— Wendell Phillips. 


MARY LYON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Probably this country has not pro- 
duced more than one woman who enjoys 
the honor of having a road kept open to 
her birthplace simply and solely that her 
admirers may go on pilgrimages to it as 
toashrine. To be sure, the road which 
now leads to the early home of Mary 
Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke 
School, has degenerated into a cart track, 
and is in danger of growing up entirely to 
weeds and bushes, but still it is visibly 
marked on the surface of the earth, and 
is a kind of rude picture-writing or hiero- 
glyph to show the deep impression made 
by a remarkable woman on this breezy 
hill country. The place lies about two 
miles north of Ashfield Plain, in the town 
of Buckland, and, after leaving the main 
highway and passing the last house on a 
cross-road, you enter as wild a bit of 
country as can be found in Franklin 
County. The hills lie tumbled about in 
picturesque confusion. The narrow val- 
leys are as secluded as if they existed in 
Alaska. The arable fields have been 
abandoned, and are grown up to a thin, 
wiry kind of grass. [In the rock-strewn 
pastures, where the feed is sweet between 
the stones, not even a wild-eyed cow pauses 
to look at you, nor is a sheep seen nibbling 
the herbage. The woods are spicy with 
the breath of spruce and hemlock and 
sweet fern. Little streams fall from the 
hill springs and gurgle through ferny 
banks. 

On this wild, romantic spot the girl 
who was destined to lay the foundation of 
the higher education of woman in this 
country grew up in perfect freedom until 
her awakening intelligence stimulated the 
thirst for knowledge that soon became 
the ruling passion of her life. She had 
unusual strength of body and great phys- 
sical vigor. For several years she earned 
small sums of money to pay for tuition 
by spinning, weaving, teaching country 
school and doing housework. For months 
together she slept only four hours out of 
the twenty-four, spending all the remain- 





der of her time in study. For her first 
teaching she received the muniticent sum 
of seventy-five cents a week. She has left 
deep her mark on this part of thecountry, 
as a character so profoundly earnest, an 


embodied conscience, must, and her noble | 


words in the last instructions she ever 
gave her school 
written on gold, as they have been en- 
graved on the marble of her tomb: 


“There is nothing in the universe I am | 


afraid of, but that I shall not know and do 
all my duty.”—New York Evening Post. 


+e 
GOOD ADVICE FROM MISS ANTHONY. 


The Toledo (O.) Blade recently pub- 
lished a letter from Susan B. Anthony, 
written in response to inquiries made of 
the Blade by a correspondent. In this 
letter Miss Anthony advises women every- 
where: 


1. To vote early on every question upon 
which their respective States have guaran- 
teed to them ‘“‘the citizen’s right to vote ;” 
viz: in one-half the States of the Union 
on school matters; in two States—Kansas 
and Michigan—on municipal affairs; in 
Wyoming on all questions, city, State or 
national. 

2. In States possessing school suffrage, 
besides being ‘‘instant in season and out of 
season”? at the school elections, women 
should work with their Legislatures to 
secure the enactment of laws protecting 
them in the right to vote at all municipal 


elections of their villages and cities on | 


equal terms with men. 
3. In States where women already have 
both school and municipal suffrage, I 


would advise them not to urge the sub- | 


mission to the popular vote of a woman 
suffrage amendment to their constitutions, 
but instead to petition Congress to sub- 
mit to the State Legislatures a proposi- 
tion for a sixteenth amendment to the 
national constitution prohibiting the dis- 
franchising of citizens on account of sex. 


Miss Anthony adds: 


The best help for our cause now lies 
in the organizing of political equality 
clubs in every school district of every 
State, for the reading, studying and dis- 
cussing not only the ancient history of 
our movement, but also every item in 
every paper touching the special interests 
of women everywhere. By this means, 
women themselves would not only be- 
come intelligent enough to want to vote, 
but they would make the men of their 
families and neighborhoods see and know 
that they want to vote! And we should 
cease to have men forever retorting: ‘*The 
women I know don’t want to vote.” 


Rn 
HENRY GEORGE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

“Social Problems,” by Henry George, 
published in 1883, contains the following: 


The progress of civilization necessitates 
the giving of greater and greater atten- 
tion and intelligence to public affairs. 


And for this reason I am convinced that | 


we make a great mistake in depriving one 
sex of voice in public matters, and that 
we could inno way so increase the atten- 
tion, the intelligence, and the devotion 
which may be brought to the solution of 


are worthy to be | 


| a counter room at a Southern 


ever ready toturn. Her fortune is very 
large—a good many millions, perhaps 

20,000,000—and increasing yearly. She 
will soon be one of the richest women in 
world. 

It is through the munificent gifts 
of Miss Garrett that the Johns Hopkins 
| Medical School has been opened to women. 
F. M. A. 


—- 
or 


SILLY SARCASM. 





The Watchman, of Boston, tries to be 

witty at the expense of women who take 

/ an interest in the affairs of their country, 
| as follows: 


It is reported that, during the re- 
| cent ‘Women’s Congress ” at Chicago, a 
| woman from New York was asked by a 
| friend: “‘Huving a good time?” “Oh, 
| yes,” was the reply, “I am especially 
happy this morning, for I have just 
received a telegram saying that my little 
| girl is better. You know my two children 
| are having scarlet fever and the youngest 
| has been so seriously ill that | have feared 
| | might be obliged to leave you all and 
| return home. Would n’t it have been too 
| dreadful!” And the lady walked away 
| with superb dignity to confer with a 
committee on ‘*Women in Politics.” Of 
course it is frightfully ‘‘narrow ” for one 
to think how much the children needed 
the mother’s care in a disease, the after- 
effects of which are often most serious. 
Just think of how much she could do on 
the committee on ‘*Women in Politics!” 

& 
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BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR WOMEN. 





Margaret Compton writes in the N. Y. 
| Recorder : 


A few years ago a woman, suddenly 
thrown upon her own resources, looked 
about for a means of livelihood. She 
needed rest, though she could ill afford to 
take it. However, she went to a fashion- 
able resort, engaged board at a reasonable 
rate for one week, and then set out to find 
out what people who came to that place 
for hea/th or pleasure needed most. She 
made friends with the guests at the hotel, 
took note of their purchases, remembered 
what they grumbled about not being able 
to get, and then, going to the proprietor 
of a large bathestablishment, she engaged 
‘‘counter room” for the season. 

At that counter she sold excellent 
coffee, made as she was in the habit of 
making it at her own table, good rich 
milk such as she would have wished to 
give her own children, sponge cake, and 
crisp, fresh biscuit. This was at one end 
of her small counter. At the other end 
she placed a glass case which she stocked 
with cold cream, hair-pins, shoe laces, 
pins, spools of cotton, cards of darning 
cotton and wool, needles and toilet soap, 
all of the best quality. The venture proved 
so successful that she engaged double 
space for the next year, and not wishing 
to remain idle from October to April, she 
took a month’s holiday and then procured 
resort, 





where she met with equal success. 
That woman made friends all over the 
country. The second year she was able 


‘to purchase the American rights to a 


social problems as by enfranchising our | 


women. Even if in a ruder state of soci- 
ety the intelligence of one sex suffices for 
the management of common interests, the 
vastly more intricate, more delicate, and 
more important questions which the pro- 
gress of civilization makes of public mo- 
ment, require the intelligence of women 
as of men, and that we never can obtain 
until we interest them in public affairs. 
And [ have come to believe that very 
much of the inattention, the flippancy, 
the want of conscience, which we see man- 
ifested in regard to public matters of the 
greatest moment, arises from the fact that 
we debar our women from taking their 
proper part in these matters. Nothing 
will fully interest men unless it also inter- 
ests women. ‘There are those who say 
that women are less intelligent than men; 
but who will say that they are less influ- 
ential? 


+o 


A WOMAN WORTH TWENTY MILLION 
DOLLARS, 


The Jenness-Miller Monthly describes 
her thus: 


Fancy a woman about thirty-eight years 
of age, refined and stately, quite stout, 
and of medium height, dressed in rich 
but sombre clothing, with a pale face, 
blue eyes, and gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and you will have a fairly good idea of 
Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore, daugh- 
ter of the great railroad king, and sister 
of the present head of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad system. Miss Garrett makes 
her home in Baltimore, but spends much 
of her time in New York, and every sum- 
mer she journeys to Europe with her maid, 
and quite independently travels from one 
place to another. She is a woman of 
gentle breeding and possessed of great 
knowledge, not only of affairs in this 
country, but in Europe. She speaks half 
a dozen languages fluently, and is said to 
be a walking Poor’s Manual on railroad 
affairs. She inherited her father’s love 
for the railroad business,and is acquainted 
with every detail of the a? company 
which her father founded. She is well 
posted, too, on what other railroads are 
doing, and she is so keen in her judgment 


of railroad securities that she has made a | 


great fortune for herself by judicious in- 
vestments. Miss Garrett is a most enter- 
taining talker. Her voice is soft and low. 
She has not one mannish characteristic, 
although she has been brought closely in 
contact with men in a business way. She 


spends her time systematically. To busi- | 


ness she devotes a large share; to society 
very little; but to charitable work she is 


toilet preparation for which she found 
ready sale, sending it out by the dozen 
boxes to those who first learned of its 
merits at her little 6x8 counter. 

‘Oh, but she’s clever,” says the despair- 
ing woman, who still thinks that there is 
no other way but in the uncertain beaten 
track. Not a bit of it. She had no 
knowledge of business when she started. 
She made several very bad bargains at 
first, was swindled several times, broke 
down in health more than once, but she 
had energy and common sense, and what 
she accomplished is within the power of 
any woman of average ability. 

Reference has been made to the mail 
order business of city firms. It is con- 
ducted more largely than is generally 
known by purchasing agents, women, 
mostly, who solicit orders and guarantee 
satisfaction. Some have their headquar- 
ters in the large cities, others shop for 
their patrons entirely by mail. They sup- 

ly goods to their customers at the regu- 
ar city prices, but are allowed a commis- 
sion by the firms to whom they send their 
orders. There is no reason why this busi- 
ness should not be extended to transient 
custom during the summer months. A 
woman with time on her hands and a very 
few dollars, enough to pay her fare, could 
make a tour of suburban resorts and 
undertake commissions for summer visi- 
tors. Those who might embark in such a 
business might make a specialty of match- 
ing goods; that they familiarize them- 
selves with the latest novelties in fancy 
work—it would not be a bad idea to be 
able to teach a new stitch, and also that 
they become an authority on new publi- 
cations. It is not enough to know the 
‘*best authors,” but also the new books 
by popular writers. One should make 
lists of such, in order to be able to suggest 
to those who never know exactly what it 
is they want. The “ability to suggest” is 
an important factor in such business. 

**Would you like me to bring a game for 
the children? I saw some exquisite mini- 
ature playing cards, just the thing for 
solitaire.” 

‘Ig there anything you would care to 
have in the way of provisions, English 
biscuits, candies, fruit, picnic supplies or 
table luxuries ?”’ 

‘*T can bring shoes or jackets or hats on 
approval as well as smal! wares.” 

“Do you need any embroidery, silks, 
etc?” 

“Shall you be getting up any entertain- 
ment so that you will want favors or 
prizes or playbooks?” 

In short, men and women who want to 
do business these days have to go out and 
seek it; competition is fierce, but the best 
man or the best woman wins every time, 
and the best man is not he who has the 
most money, but he who is enterprising, 





energetic and prompt, and able to keep a 
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smiling face and to make his customers 
feel that he takes pleasure in serving 
them. 

A similar business could be carried on 
in numerous small towns the year round 
by a capable and discreet woman. It 
would be a “god-send” to places ‘‘ten 
miles from a lemon” if there was a woman 
who could be depended upon to go to the 
nearest city once a week, or once a fort- 
night and fill orders for things not to be 
obtained in local stores. Such a woman, 
if known to be a judicious buyer and a 
scrupulous respecter of family confidences, 
could easily obtain sufficient custom, in 
many places, to enable her to earn a fair 
living. F. M. A. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





IN THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS. Adventures 
of the Special Commissioner sent by the 
World’s Columbian Exposition to the 
West Indies. By Frederick A. Ober. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 1893. 


This handsome octavo volume of more 
than 500 pages, with 200 illustrations, is 
the itinerary of the commissioner sent 
personally to solicit the representation of 
the West India Islands in the World’s 
Fair. Sixteen years before, Mr. Ober had 
visited many of these islands originally 
explored by Columbus, and had hunted 
and botanized in their forests. Birds and 
trees were the subjects of his study. 
Being constantly on the trail of the 
great Admiral, he naturally became in- 
terested in the story of his voyages and 
began to gather information concern- 
ing the localities identified with his life 
and labors. ‘The result is this interesting 
and instructive volume. Itis to be hoped 
that it will open the eyes of Americans to 
the value of that wonderful archipelago 
of perennial verdure and eternal summer, 
tempered by the delightful trade-wind 
and varied by thousands of mountains and 
valleys, which ought to be the garden and 
sanitarium of the great Republic, instead 
of the ruinous memento of bygone 
piracy, slavery and barbarism. The nar- 
rative of travel is agreeably mingled with 
historical and biographical sketches of the 
voyages of Columbus and his associates. 

H. B. B. 


OscAR PETERSON: RANCHMAN AND 
RANGER. By Henry Willard French. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 1893. Price, $1.50. 


This is a tale of life in Manitoba and 
the great plains of Dakota and Wyoming, 
of the Black Hills and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of pioneers and miners and cow- 
boys and robbers and Indians. In 
sensational and romantic episodes it sur- 
passes Mayne Reid and Oliver Optic, and 
will thrill many a boy with a longing 
for Western adventure. It is well-writ- 
ten and far above the ordinary level of 
juvenile fiction, while the tone is generous, 
pure, and moral in all respects except the 
recklessness and contempt for human life 
which are unconsciously inculeated by 
situations where the sole alternative is 
‘Kill or be killed.” ‘The frontispiece 
represents ‘‘road agents” in the act of 
stopping a stage, the driver and pas- 
sengers being “held up” by revolvers. 
Womanly courage and devotion are beau- 
tifully depicted in the character of an 
Indian girl who fairly distances the hero 
and his friend in her deeds of almost 
superhuman heroism. We predict for this 
book a wide popularity. H. B. B. 


THE ANNUAL STATISTICS OF THE MANU- 
FACTURERS OF MASSACHUSETTS FOR 


1892. Collected and presented by Hor- 
ace G. Wadlin. Boston: Wright & 
Potter. 1893. 


This large octavo volume contains a 
series of presentations showing for each 
of seventy-five industries the number of 
private firms and corporations, of partners 
and stockholders, the amount of capital 
invested, the value of stock used and 
goods made, the number of persons em- 
ployed each month, the amount of wages 
paid, the yearly earnings, weekly wages, 
proportion of business done and days in 
operation, together with an aggregate for 
all industries. The analysis from the 
tables of figures of 4,473 establishments is 
extremely clear and valuable and accurate- 
ly reflects the industrial conditions exist- 
ing in Massachusetts. It shows an in- 
crease in 1892 over 1891 in the proportion 
of corporations to private employers, an 
increase of thirteen million dollars in capi- 
talization, also of value of products, of the 
number of employees, of the amount of 
wages paid, of the proportion of business 
done, and of the average number of days 
in operation. This, it should be remem- 
bered, was under the operation of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff. It will be interesting to 
compare the figures with those of future 
years when that tariff shall have been 
reduced. H. B. B. 
THE NEW BIBLE AND Its NEW USEs. 

By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: 

George H. Ellis. 1893. Cloth, 286 

pages. Price, $1. 

This is a very interesting and lucid 
summary of the so-called ‘‘higher criti- 
cism”’ of the Bible, and the conclusions of 
the leading students of sacred literature. 
It is claimed that these discoveries compel 
a restatement of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion and a radical change in our use of 
the Scriptures. 

‘*Whart, then, is the new Bible?” asks 
Mr. Crooker, at the conclusion of his in- 
troduction. A portion of his answer we 
print below: 

“The Bible is the literary product of the 
religious spirit in one of its noblest mani- 
festations. It is the reflection, rather 


than the source, of man’s religious life; | 





the history of one line of religious evolu- | 


tion... . 
Bible allowed to tell its own story, to 

shine in its own light, to occupy its real 

place in the religious history of renee 

The new Bible is the old Bible viewed in | 
the light of all recent discoveries, taken | 
as a religious classic rather than as a | 
supernatural revelation, to be used, not 
as a rigid rule, but as a book of human | 
experience to impart to us hope and holi- | 
ness. The new Bible is the old Bible | 
honored as one of the torches of truth, | 
but not worshipped as the only luminary | 
in our heavens. Itis a pasture where the | 
soul isto feed freely, not a prison in which 

to confine thought. Its chapters are not 

blinders to be worn to shut out visions of | 


truth and beauty now unfolding, but 
lenses through which we may gain clearer 
views of certain great laws of the spirit. | 
The new Bible must be put to new uses. 
Its texts must be used, not as hitching- 
posts to which thought is to be tied, but 
as fuel for the altar fires of the heart.” 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Harper's Young People for September 12, 
1893, contains a charming story by Nora 
Perry, ‘‘A Little Boarding-school Samari- 
tan.” 

The Woman's Recorder, of Toledo, has 
been purchased by Womankind, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, and a page will be devoted to 
suffrage news. 

Harper & Brothers published on Sep- 
tember 12 two additional volumes in the 
‘*Distaff Series.” They are ‘*The Kinder- 
garten,” edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and ‘*Household Art,” edited by Candace 
Wheeler. 

The International Association of Women 
Pharmacists has 523 active and 186 honor- 
arymembers. The first congress of women 
pharmacists was held lately in Chicago. 
The opening address was by Mrs. Ida 
Hall Roby, Chicago, and papers were 
read by Mrs. Cummings, Highland Park, 
and Mrs. Clark Keer, of London. 

The twelfth biennial conference of the 
International Board of Women’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
will be held in Buffalo, beginning Oct. 24 
and continuing for a week. The call has 
been issued by Mrs. Emma Haines, presi- 
dent. Twenty-six associations have ac- 
cepted the invitation to be present, and 
will send from two to five delegates each. 

Mrs. Mary A. H. Lyman, widow of 
Moses Lyman, of Litchfield, Conn., has 
presented to the American Invalid Society 
the property known as the Onoro house, 
near Sanford, Fla., consisting of eight 
acres of orange grove land and an old 
mansion, valued at several thousand dol- 
lars. Her only restriction is that it shall 
be used for charitable or educational pur- 
poses, and be known as the Moses Lyman 
Home. 

The Century for October will contain 
the fullest biographical sketch ever writ- 
ten of Frederick Law Olmsted, the de- 
signer of the landscape of the Fair. The 
article is by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who 
says of this work that in it Mr. Olmsted 
‘thas lifted landscape - gardening to a | 
higher place than it ever held before in 





the interest and respect of our public.” A | * 


full-page portrait of Mr. Olmsted is 
printed as the frontispiece. It also con- 
tains an editorial, ‘‘Don’t Miss the Fair!” 
and a poem by R. W. Gilder, entitled 
“The Vanishing City.” 

“The most sublime of earthly spec- 
tacles” is described in the N. Y. Nation, 
by Henry T. Finch. It is a vast abyss 
7,000 feet deep and twelve miles wide and 
of indefinite length, which contains, as in 
gigantic sink hole, mountains, valleys, 
sandy deserts, pine forests, tropical 
thickets, slopes, terraces, gorges and cat- 
aracts. Through this under world swal- 
lowed up in this grand cafion flows the 
great river Colorado, inaccessible for 
hundreds of miles from the country 
through which it flows. The superinten- 
dent of the camp at Grand Canton, Station 
tells an amusing story of the effect of 
this amazing spectacle upon the different | 
people who come upon it unexpectedly | 
and without warning in the midst of a | 
dense pine forest, which grows to its edge. 
A Chinaman was brought to the camp 
as cook. He saw people coming and going 
and at the end of a week asked a waiter | 
what brought so many people to such an | 
out-of-the-way place. After the dishes | 
were washed, the waiter took him up the | 
hill, only a minute’s walk from the tent. | 
Arriving at the brink the Chinaman threw | 
up his hands in astonishment and awe; | 
he could not fathom the mystery, and the | 
exclamation, ‘‘What for?” burst from his | 
lips. ‘Thereafter he daily sat there for an | 
hour. Yet no one need envy the China- 
man his sublime surprise. Though you 
may have read a dozen descriptions of the 
Cafion, and seen a hundred photographs, 
your astonishment —I had almost said 
consternation—will not be less than his. I 
have read somewhere of two Englishmen 
—one of whom on reaching this point, ex- 
claimed: ‘*Well, I’ll be damned!” while 
the other sat down without a word and 
wept like a child. Theiremotion was the 
same; they merely had different ways of 
expressing it. 








The new Bible is the old 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TEDDIE BLAKE’S SQUIRREL. 


Teddie Blake lived in a pretty home on 
the Palisades. Close by were the woods, 
and many a good time Teddie had in them. 
One day as he sat on the piazza, he saw 
a large gray squirrel run along the fence. 

“Oh, mamma!” he called, “here’s a 
gray squirrel. Come quick!” But as 
mamma came, away ran the squirrel. 

“Oh, dear,” sobbed Teddie, ‘*now he’s 
gone. Will he ever come back and see 
me again, mamma?” 

“I don’t know, Teddie dear,” said 
mamma tenderly; ‘‘probably not; but if 
he does, remember and do not call so loud 
for me, but come and get me. You 
frightened him away.” 

“Yes, mamma dear,” said Teddie. “I 
will. Iam going to watch for him every 
day.” 

And so he did for a week, but no squir- 
rel came. 

A month passed and Teddie had for- 
gotten all about the squirrel, when one 
afternoon he was seated in the hammock. 
There on the fence was a gray squirrel. 

This time Teddie did not call to his 
mamma, but going quietly into the house, 
he said : 

‘‘Mamma, here’s the squirrel; he’s 
come back to see me. Please give me 
some crumbs, quick.” 

‘“‘Why, Teddie,” replied mamma, ‘the 
won’t eat the crumbs, he’ll only run away 
when you go to give them to him; but 
you may try if you like.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Teddie, ‘‘I do like.” 

And so mamma gave him the crumbs, 
and Teddie went out. 

There was the squirrel sitting up eating 
anut. As Teddie went towards him he 
scampered away into the woods. ‘Teddie 
laid his crumbs on the fence, and then 
went back to the hammock. 

In about ten minutes back came the 
squirrel. He looked around; and seeing 
no one began to eat the crumbs. Teddie 
crept softly up, a step at a time, but he 
did not get near. Oh, no! for away ran 
the squirrel. The next day he came 
again, and Teddie gave him some more 
crumbs; and every day for nearly three 
weeks the squirrel came. 

But one day Rover saw the squirrel and 
chased him up atree. Then he went up 
to Teddie as if to say: 

“There, did not I fix him well?” 

And then Teddie said, ‘‘You are a bad 
dog. Go away!” Rover looked at him 
in surprise, and went away hanging his 
tail. 

‘*But, oh, mamma,” Teddie said, when 
he went to her for comfort, ‘‘I did want 
to catch him so much!” 

‘*But just think how much happier he 
is in the woods, Teddie,’”’ answered 
mamma. 

And that was all the comfort he got, 
for Teddie never saw his squirrel again.— 
Our Little Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday school 
cluss)—Now, can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission? Small Scholar— 
Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed, and haven’t.— Tit-Bits. 


Katherine, aged five, had been naughty, 
and her mother was reproving her for it, 
when Katherine drew herself up in a dig- 
nified tone and said: ‘‘Punish meif you 
must, mamma, but pray stop this talking.” 
—New York Tribune. 


Lady—Are you sure this is genuine 
English breakfast tea? 

Clerk—Well, madam, I had some of that 
tea at supper last evening, and I dreamed 
all night that I was falling off London 
bridge.—New York Weekly. 


The Little Collector. ‘‘I suppose you 
are still collecting wonderful things,” 
said the visitor to Walter. ‘‘Yes,” said 
Walter. ‘I’m getting new things all the 
time. I’ve got a piece of the Atlantic 
Ocean upstairs in a bottle.” 


“The privileges you enjoy, my son, 
from being an American,” said the proud 
father, “are simply inestimable. You 
may some day become President of the 
United States: while in England no little 
boy, however valiant or good, can ever 
become Queen.” 


“I tell you,’’ he said, disconsolately, 
‘‘women are altogether too business-like 
nowadays.” ‘*What’s the matter?” ‘1 
proposed to the heiress yesterday.” ‘Did 
she accept you?” ‘No, she took out her 
note book, wrote my name and address in 
it, and said she would consider my appli- 
cation.” 

At the American chapel at Luzerne a 
Protestant Episcopal minister from this 
country (Low Church) read the lesson: 
with such naturalness of manner and pro- 
priety of emphasis as to elicit the admira- 
tion of a visitor, who afterward remarked, 
‘‘How delightful to hear the Scriptures 
read with such sense and feeling!” She 
was surprised to hear the sisterof a (High 
Church) rector, American also, exclaim: 
‘J can’t agree with you. I think it al- 
most blasphemous for a man, by such 
stress and emphasis, to impose his own 
interpretation on the Word of God. The 
Scriptures should be read in monotone!” 
—Christian Advocate. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON | 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 

“WARTHMORE COLLEGF, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1492. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 











KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled, If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
bext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, — 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 





12 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, | 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, | 


a review of current events and re- 
ligious and _ sociological 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


Unity Publishing Company 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Literature 


Liberal 


ot 


Publishers 
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Issued monthly. Annual subscription, $5.00 
(12 numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. Ex- 
cept No. 31. 


No. 32. Third Hand High. By W. M. Murdock. 


No. 31. White Slaves. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D Extra number. Price, 60 cents. 


No. a, tet Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
ole. 


| No. 
No. 
No. 


29. Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. 
28. Paula Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanbora. 


27. Larry (The $2,000.00 Prire Story.) By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 


26. Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 


25. Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne 
Beale. J 





| No. 
No. 
| 

| No. 24. Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 

| No. 23. Her Friend’s Lover. 
| No. 22. A Missing Man. 
No. 


By Sophie May. 
By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


21. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda 
M. Dougias. 


No. 20. Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. 

No. 19. It Came to Pass. By M Far! 
Sanborn. ow ew 

No. 18. Onoqua. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 

No. 17. Tatters. By Beulah. (With Portrait.) 

No. 16. Peculiar. A Hero of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By Epes Sargent. 

No. 15. Dreams of the Dead. By Edward 8. 
Huntington. 

No. 14. His Marriage Vow. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. 

No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr. The Little Brother 


and other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 


. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 


- 11. Coupon Bonds and other Stories. 
J. T. Trowbridge. 


. 10. Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farle 
Sanborn. . ’ ’ ‘ 


- 9. Which Wins? A Story of Social Con- 


By 


ditions. By Mary H. Ford. 

No. 8. If She Will She Will. By Mary A. 
Denison. 

No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. By Cora 
Linn Daniels. 

No. 6. Life and Time of Jesus. By James 


Freeman Clarke. 

. 5. Three Scouts. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 

- 4, Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 

. 8. Three Millions! or, The Way of ‘the 
World. By William T. Adams. (Oliver 
Optic. ) 

. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. 

. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil. 


By 
Phineas. , 





Any of the above sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 MILK STREET BOSTON, 
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TouRere ct 
CONCORD, MASS, 


| Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
| find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


Maciiia" Cre 


Removes all Frec ‘an, . Pimples, Liver 
Moles. and other im jons. Not covering at remove 


ing al P ly restori - 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at ao fa. of 
fent panes en root a Be, Use fi Hut 
WALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP of.1. Hubert 
Cake. LEDO,. 0. 


25 Cents a TO 
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The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. | 





: 
SUFFRAGE MEETING AT WESTFIELD. | 


A woman suffrage meeting will be held in 
Westfield, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on Monday 
evening, Oct. 2, at 7.30 o’clock, in the Opera 
House. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Henry B. 
Blackwell will be the speakers. The public are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Lucy Stone, President. 

Avousta O. CuEeney, Secretary. 


+o 
WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Muckwonago, commencing October 3, 1893, and 
continuing three days. Good speakers from 
abroa:! are expected, and a full programme will 
be published later. Jennre W. LAMBERSON, 

Ch. Ex. Com. 








~~ 


N.E. MID-YEAR SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

A mid-year convention of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Burlington, Vt., October 5 and 6, 1893, com- 
mencing Thursday evening, October 5. An 
interestivg and profitable convention is expected. 

In addition to the following list of good speak- 
ers, Hon. Henry Ballard and O. P. Ray, Esq., 
of Burlington, W. I. Stafford, Esq., of St. Johns- 
bury, Elizabeth Colley, A. M., of Waterbury 
Center, and other Vermont speakers, the conven- 
tion will be favored with addresses by Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, and by New 
England’s gifted daughter, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to all 
officers and members of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association and other friends 
of the cause to be present. 

In response to an invitation from the W. C. 
T. U., of Rutland, Vt., Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, will hold a 
woman suffrage meeting at Rutland, on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 4. 

Jut1a Warp Howe, President. 
Laura Moore, Cor Secretary. 

O. A. CuEneEyY, Mass. Rec. Secretary. 
Francis J. GARRISON, Treasurer. 
AMANDA M. LovGee, Auditor. 


—~+o— 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF WOMEN. 





The following announcement of the Woman’s 
Congress for 1893 will interest our readers : 


Dear Friends, Officers and Members,—The 
interests of the present year have been new and 
absorbing, centering in the great celebration 
which marks the four hundredth year elapsed 
since the discovery of our Western Continent. 

The magnitude of the commemoration expo- 
sition at Chicago has put in requisition the 
energies of a world-wide circle of workers, 
among whom are some of our own most active 
members. In consideration of this, and of the 
number and size of the conventions appointed to 
meet during the season, we have not deemed it 
advisable to hold our usual Congress of three 
days, but have appointed a meeting of one day 
ealy. to be preceded and followed by the usual 
Conference of Officers. 

As the coming Congress will mark the com- 
pletion of the twenty-first year of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, it is pro- 
posed to devote some time to a full discussion of 
the past and future work of the Association. A 
large attendance of members is therefore very 
desirable. 

The twenty-first Congress of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday, Oct. 4, at Hall No. 
5 of the Memorial Art Palace, beginning at 10 
A.M. A preliminary Conference of Officers 
only will be held on the evening of October 3, 
the hour and place of meeting to be announced 
hereafter. 


Lity Lorp Trrrt, Jutta Warp Howe, 





Secretary. President. 
——So—__—__—— 
NOTICE TO NEW YORK STATE SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 


Those who have been helping with the 
New York State Enrolment are requested 
to send in their names and report of work 
done by October 25, prox. Any others 
who have not before assisted and are 
willing to do so, may secure printed heads 
by applying to the superintendent; or 
they may start out with a sheet headed 
plainly in writing: 

NEW YORK STATE W. 8. ENROLMENT. 


We, the undersigned citizens of . 
County, believe that women should vote on 
equal terms with men. 

Men. Women. 

All names thus secured should be sent 
to the superintendent by October 25. 

Let us have a good enrolment, one that 
tells its story ,well. Will not W.C. T. 
Union workers see that every member 
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in this list? No man or woman who 
stands on our side should be left out. 
ISABEL HOWLAND, 
Enrolment Supt. N. Y. W. S. A., 
Sherwood,N.Y. 
Address until October 15, 6500 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+o 


THE SITUATION IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman writes from 
Colorado : 

Most of the issues of the National parties 
here are forgotten in the fight for free 
silver. The Populist party in many 
localities is in the majority. ‘The leaders 
everywhere tell me that the woman suf- 
frage question will carry the State in the 
county elections, and if they can swing 
their voters into line, as they say they 
can, we shall win. They are now holding 
their ouaty conventions and are all re- 
solving for it. 

The Republicans and Democrats have 
not held their conventions yet, but are 
preparing to fuse very generally under 
the head of ‘‘Independents,” ‘*Citizens,” 
ete. It is possible that this may bring 
out a partisan vote against us. Yet we 
certainly have far more hopeful condi- 
tions, politically and otherwise, than ever 
before. Here, for instance, a saloon- 
keeper, also the mayor, met me at the 
train and escorted me to my hotel. The 


| Populists told him he must do it, and he 


did. Verily the world moves! 

Yet on the other side, as usual, the 
Denver saloons have men in the field 
ostensibly selling liquors but in reality 
making a still-hunt to drum up votes 
against the Amendment. The Populists 
say they cannot defeat it, however. So we 
will hope. 

Our greatest trouble is want of money. 
I have organized leagues where it was im- 
a for the people to pay dues. Many 

ave lost money in the defunct banks 
and, as the saying is, ‘‘the bottom is out 
of every thing.” If any reader of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL is willing to give to a 
suffrage campaign with a real live hope in 
it, let him or her send it here at once. So 
far, in my ten day’s work I have fifty dol- 
lars pledged beside thirty-five collected. 
Considering the hard times here, that is 
not bad. But we need more money. There 
are individual towns,chiefly mining camps, 
that ought to have workers. These can 
be obtained to go, but their expenses have 
to be paid, and sometimes a hall paid for 
also. The friends have got mea half fare 
ticket on the road 1 travel most; and this 
is quite a help where rates are four cents 
a mile. 

The situation in Colorado is exception- 
ally favorable for carrying woman suf- 
frage. Henry Watterson, one of the 
brightest men in America, said to me at 
our great American Convention in Louis- 
ville years ago: ‘‘Prosperous and satisfied 
communities are always conservative. 
Woman suffrage will come, when it comes, 
on a wave of popular discontent.” Such 
a condition exists in Colorado. The staple 
industry of the State is suspended. Finan- 
cial anxieties are in almost every house- 
hold. Men’s minds are ripe for change. 
Now is the time to enable Colorado 
workers, who are able and willing to go 
without pay as missionaries into the vil- 
lages and mining camps of the Rocky 
Mountains, to organize the voters for the 
Suffrage Amendment. Contributions for 
Colorado sent to this office will be ac- 
knowledged and forwarded. H. B. B. 

~oer _ 


PLAN FOR A CENTURY. 


A hundred years of life and usefulness 
are well worth living for, and tired, dis- 
couraged women of forty or fifty years, 
who feel as though they had about run 
their race, can well take heart and go on 
with renewed hopes and aspirations, in 
view of the number of their sex who reach 
the century mark. Within the past few 
days we have read of four women who 
will never see ninety-nine again. 

Mrs. Cynthia Smith, of Greenville, 
Westchester County, N. Y., has been cel- 
ebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
her birth. Mrs. Smith has wonderful 
command of all her faculties. She reads 
and keeps informed on the leading topics 
of the day. Her mind is bright and active. 
She prefers to live alone, doing her own 
cooking and housework. Mrs. Anise 
Sharpe Roberts, of Watseka, IIl., cele- 
brated her 102d birthday Aug. 10, and she 
bids fair to live many years yet. Mrs. 
Sarah Van Nostrand, of Millstone, N. J., 
welcomed her numerous visitors on her 
105th birthday not long ago. Save for a 
slight deafness, Mrs. Van Nostrand’s 
faculties are unimpaired. It is said that 
she has never followed any particular 
principle of diet or dress, but she abomi- 
nates corsets. She has never worn them, 
and says that plenty of women would live 
to her age if they would leave corsets 
alone. Lastly, we are told of a Bohemian 
woman at Holding’s Ford, Minn., who, by 
the record of her baptismal card, is 105 
years of age. She is well and strong, and 
lately has been assisting in grubbing and 
clearing a piece of timber land, handling 
the hoe with considerable vigor. 

Long life, health and vigor are the nat- 
ural heritage of woman, and what with 
physical culture, hygienic living, reform 
dress and out-door exercise, the girls of 
to-day should plan for seventy-five years 
of good work after they leave college. 





who believes in woman suffrage is counted 


F. M. A. 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS IN KANSAS. 


LINCOLN, KAN., SEPT. 9, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Populists of Lincoln County, Kan. 
held their convention to-day, and nomi 
nated a full ‘*middle-of-the-road” county 
ticket. The convention numbered 123 
delegates, and was as fine a body of men 
as ever assembled in this county for any 
purpose. ‘The greatest harmony and 
enthusiasm characterized all the proceed- 
ings. Among other resolutions adopted, 
the following, prepared by the writer and 
handed to a member of the central com- 
mittee who was made chairman of the 
platform committee, passed the commit- 
tee and the convention without a dissent- 
ing voice: 


Whereas, in conformity with the demands of 
our State platform and with the fundamental 
Populist party principle of ‘equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none,” an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Populist members of both 
branches of the Legislature last winter voted for 
the submission of a constitutional amendment 
granting full suffrage to women; therefore 

Resolved, That we unequivocally endorse that 
action, and pledge to the proposed amendment 
our earnest support and our votes. And we 
urge upon all our speakers to advocate it, and 
urge all to vote for it. 


The Republicans hold their county con- 
vention a week from to-day, and will 
doubtless endorse the amendment, as that 
party stands in the same relation to the 
question of woman suffrage in Kansas 
that the Populist party does. 

Yours hopefully, 
Anna C. Walt. 


Se 


A LITTLE CORRECTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just read Mrs. Johns’ article of 
Sept. 4, in the JOURNAL of the 9th inst., 
which shows her to be under some misap- 
prehension in regard to the matter of 
which it treats. First, the ‘‘exigency” 
which demanded a change in the manage- 
ment of the State Industrial School for 
Girls had no element of politics in it. 
Second, after Mrs. Diggs declined the 
position, I was elected to the superin- 
tendency, but only for the vacancy which 
might ensue between the expiration of 
the outgoing superintendent’s term and 
the selection and instalment of her suc- 
cessor. As no hiatus occurred, I was 
relieved from the necessity of going at 
all. 

The new superintendent, Miss Tammie 
Hahn, is a genuine Kansas woman. About 
six years ago she was appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Osborne 
County, to serve out an unexpired term. 
Then she was elected and re-elected, 
serving two full terms, four years, and 
declined a renomination a year ago. She 
is a successful teacher and a good practi- 
cal farmer. We are proud of all such 
women. A.C. W. 


+oe> 
KANSAS ITEM. 


By invitation of the president of the 
Seventh District W. C. T. U., Mrs. C. L. 
Denton attended a convention held at 
Newton Sept. 6, 7,8, 9, and spoke in the 
interest of the pending suffrage amend- 
ment. A strong sentiment prevailed 
throughout the convention, and a resolu- 
tion, pronouncing the franchise depart- 
ment and work for the amendment cam- 
paign the most important part of the 
coming year’s work, passed unanimously. 


— —~o>——_—__-—— 
WOMEN ON CALIFORNIA DAY. 


Sept. 9 was California Day at the 
World’s Fair. No women were on the 
programme, but Mrs. Ella C. Chamber- 
lain gave a brief address before the Mexi- 
can Veterans and California Pioneers at 
a private banquet on the evening of the 
day. Her little speech was received with 
cheers, and it was moved and carried by 
her hearers that, to show their apprecia- 
tion of her remarks, they would vote for 
woman suffrage. 

After sketching the growth of Califor- 
nia and the part women had taken in it, 
Mrs. Chamberlain said: 


So in actual contact with the dangers, 
or in heartbreaking loneliness, woman held 
her part in the days which stand as a 
marvel to the world. She shared the 
dangers and the hardships, she gave her 
tears and prayers, and in loyal hearts she 
is remembered and honored. But in her 
State, whose history she helped to make, 
and her country, to whom she has been 
the most loyal and the most liberal (for 
she furnished every soldier and ever 
pioneer), she is still a thing without citi- 
zenship, ranking below the despised alien ; 
and I, a pioneer’s daughter and a pioneer’s 
wife, implore you by the memory of 
those never-to-be-forgotten days, to do 
your part toward righting a wrong 
which has too 7. been allowed. Give 
to woman the ballot, which is hers by 
right. There is creeping upon our free 
institutions a foe as stealthy, as crafty 
and as cruel as the dusky one who dogged 
your steps in °49. Not with the ready 
weapon of those early days,the bowie knife 
and the pistol, do we ask our and your own 
protection, but with that potent bit of 
paper, the ballot, which is to every citizen 
the gift of God. Weask your aid. Vote for 
the loyal, patriotic, tax-paying women of 





your country, against the alien, pauper 
and anarchigt. Vote for your wives and 
daughters against friend and foe! Vote 
for that stern and rigid justice which the 
Californian upheld by unwritten law in 
49, and may ‘“‘peace be within the palaces 
and prosperity within the borders” of the 
beautiful State you builded! 


—_- - ~au 
EXCELLENT ADVICE. 
Mrs. M. E. Wrigley, of Denver,W. C. T 


U. Franchise Superintendent in Colorado, 
concludes a letter to Colorado women 


concerning the suffrage campaign with | 


the following excellent advice: 
Now, in working for our enfranchise- 


ment, dear sisters, don’t let us say any- | 


thing about purifying politics, don’t say 


the ballot given to women will destroy | 


the liquor traffic, don’t say that when we 
vote we shall be eligible to office, don’t 
say the least unkind or uncompliment- 
ary word about the men, don’t antago- 
nize anybody, not even women who say 
‘*woman’s sphere is the home,” etc. While 
we do believe that woman’s ballot will 
make the wheels of government go round 
with less friction and added force, yet we 
need not say much about it just now. But 
let us urge by voice and pen the truth 
(denied by no sane person) that father and 
mother, brother and sister, according to 
Genesis 1:26, have equal right to record 
their sentiments at the ballot box. 


—_— +~@> —_ 


A WOMAN AND A WHEEL. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : : 
Let me tell you what one old woman has 
done at Chicago, while attending the 
World’s Fair—the greatest fair ever held 
on this planet. 


An old lady who last April was fired | 


with the enthusiasm of this progressive 
age, which she entered seventy-two years 
ago, determined to go to the World’s 
Fair. She had never been beyond the 
limits of Otsego County, N. Y. She had 
not the money to pay her fare to Chicago, 
and did not know what she would do if 
she succeeded in getting there. First she 
tried to borrow the money of those she 
called friends, but all discouraged her and 
thought her almost insane to go. But 
she was determined, and after many re- 
buffs she succeeded in borrowing, and 
wrote to a friend in Chicago to find her a 
place where she could work and have the 
privilege of a day or two each week to 
attend the fair. A place was found for 
her by this friend, and Mrs. Preston, the 
old lady, came from her home in Otsego 
County, N. Y., to the big city of Chicago. 
Her friend met her on arrival and took 
her to where she was to help in the house. 
But the fortunes of Mrs. Preston were in 
the ascendant. One day, as she was look- 
ing about the Fair, she went into the Old 
Time Home and Kitchen. There she 
espied a large wool wheel, with the soft 
white wool rolls lying on the bench. The 
sight was too much for Mrs. Preston; it 
took her back to her girlish associations ; 
she forgot where she was; the surround- 
ings seemed like her old home. Stepping 
up to the wheel, she tenderly picked up 
one of the soft white rolls and began to 
spin yarn from it, as she had done in the 
olden time. That act was the passport to 
the hearts of the ladies who had charge 
of the Building, and after getting a release 
from her employer, Mrs. Preston was at 
once installed as queen of the spinning 
wheel. She exhibits to the daily throng 
the way the wool was converted into yarn 
long years ago. She has been photo- 
graphed with the wheel, and her photos 
are for sale at the olden home. From 
these she receives a revenue, and the lady 
manager pays her well for being there to 
show the working of the wheel. She has 
been honored with calls from high digni- 
taries from all parts of the world. One 
wealthy old gentleman wanted to take her 
home with him to Denver. But she pre- 
fers to return to her childhood’s home, 
happy that she has accomplished what 
she undertook, and is honored for her 
perseverance. She has won hosts of 
friends, and has made more than enough 
money to pay back what she borrowed. 
She will return to her home with an ex- 
perience that few younger women have 
had, but which every young woman 
might well imitate in order to obtain 
whatever she most desires. Mrs. Preston’s 
experience shows what a woman can do, 
although she may be past seventy years 
of age. Mrs. H. V. CHAPIN. 
+o — 

A MOCK LEGISLATURE AT LONG BEACH. 


Pomona, CAL., SEPT. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Our Pomona W. C. T. U. took the lead 
in holding a ‘‘mock legislature” at one 
evening session of the State School of 
Methods, held at Long Beach Aug. 9 and 
10. The large tabernacle was crowded, 
and the audience voted it a success.. The 
Union has been asked to repeat it here at 
Pomona, and expects todo so soon. We 
hope it will do good work for the suffrage 
cause. I enclose ‘‘the bill’ that was intro- 
duced. It is similar to the one passed by 
our Legislature last winter and vetoed by 


our Governor. Our Union has held three 
| parlor socials, and has discussed the sus- 
| rage question from as many phases. 
A high license board of trustees has 
| repealed the prohibition ordinance that 
we women worked four hard years to 
gain, and which kept our town clear and 
clean of open saloons for four years. 
Now we have several of the “hell-holes” 
started here, and our jail, which was 
“empty, swept and garnished” before, is 
| now crowded with inmates. Surely “high 
license is a success’—downward! Our 
| efforts now as women must be for our 
| own enfranchisement. 
(Mrs.) 8S. C. W. Bowen. 


~~ — 


STATE CONSTITUTION IGNORED AT SAN 
ANTONIO. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, SEPT. 12, 1893. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your paper seems always asking 
| ‘*Watchman, what of the morning?” and 
| I feel as if I was one of the watchmen and 
must answer for my part of the country. 
In June the city council of San Antonio 
| decided to call upon the property holders 
| to vote for a proposition to appropriate 
| twenty-five thousand dollars for prelimi- 
| naries in the matter of a sewage system. 
| This money, they said, was to go for test- 
ing for artesian wells and to pay an engi- 
neer for a survey of the grades, etc. It 
occured to me that I would like to express 
my opinion upon the question, for my 
tax was considerable as compared with 
my income from property, and I, there- 
fore, made a study of the question. I 
read all the articles that appeared in the 
| Papers both pro and con, besides listening 
| to conversations among business men 
every chance I had. 

The voting day was set for some time 
in the early part of July. I prefaced the 
way to my daring deed by publishing an 
article in the morning paper to the effect 
that as property owners were called upon 
to vote, there could not be any distinction 
| made with regard to sex, but that women 
as well as men were expected to vote. 
“nd I asked for information about regis- 
tering, etc. The article was published, 
and I looked day after day for some allu- 
sion to it, but none ever came. It was 
simply ignored. I asked some office- 
holding friends about it, and the most 
of them laughed, as if the idea of a woman 
wanting to vote was the most amusing 
thing they had ever heard of. When I 
remarked at home: “I'm going to the 
polls on Friday,” the exclamation came, 
‘**You won’t do anything so outrageous! ” 

I made special calls upon some of my 
tax-paying friends, some of them widows, 
and requested them to accompany me to 
the voting place, even if they did not try 
to vote. Every one of them had some 
excuse to offer. I found I must go alone. 
When the eventful morning came, I tried 
to persuade my young daughter that I 
wanted her company down town. She 
suspected my motive and I was forced at 
last to require herto go. She had imbibed 
the opinions of those about her, and 
thought I was about to disgrace myself 
in the eyes of the whole community. The 
polling place was in the rear of a corner 
saloon, but I knew all the saloons would 
| be closed, so there would not be any idlers 
on the corner for me to encounter; be- 
sides, I thought, ‘the tax-payers are apt 
to be quiet and orderly people, and there 
won’t be any drinking men about, for that 
class do not own property.” It seemed 
to me the occasion required my plain 
black silk, so I put it on, taking pains at 
the same time to see that my last receipt 
for taxes was in my little shopping bag. 
We had to take the street car, and I had 
ample time to think of the step I was 
about to take, or try to take, for I thought 
they might refuse me; but I was resolved 
to make the effort anyhow. When the 
car reached the proper corner I alighted, 
and taking my daughter firmly by the 
hand, advanced to the side door. As I 
had hoped, there were no loafers, and, as 
it was early, no voters had yet appeared. 
The Australian ballot system without 
the educational qualification had been 
adopted by the last Legislature, so the 
first thing I saw at the door was a table 
with printed slips on it and six men sitting 
around it. Two of these men were my 
friends, and I knew I would receive only 
polite treatment from them. 

They refused to allow me to vote, say- 
ing it was contrary tothe law. I told them 
it could not be contrary to the law, for it 
was not contrary to the constitution, and 
cited the case in Houston, a couple of 
years previous, when women tax-payers 
had voted there, and the votes had been 
counted and held as legal by the best 
attorneys of that city. They had never 
heard of it and thought I must be mis- 
taken. 

Then I asked them if the majerity ruled 
in this city, and of course they said 
it did. I showed them their mistake by 
telling them the assessor had on his rolls 
seven thousand adult property tax-payers 
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and three thousand of these were women, 
all of whom were denied the ballot. They 


vote, but they could not accept my vote 
because it was against the law—against 
the law. lIagain quoted the constitution 
and they at last told me to get the opinion 
of the city attorney. If it was favorable 
they had no objection to accepting my 
vote. They knew they were quite safe in 
telling me this, for the attorney would be 
out on the street all day electioneering, 
and I wouldn’t be likely to come up with 
him; besides he was a man that I was 


honor, this noble woman lives ever awake 


| and alert to recognize and rejoice in every 
then admitted that they considered it was | 
only just to allow women tax-payers to | 


note for woman's advancement that the 
world ané new time utter forth. 

Mrs. Mattie L. Spencer, of Birmingham, 
Ala., State president of Alabama W. C. 
T. U., is marshalling her forces for the 
coming convention in Selma early in 
November. Mrs. Spencer has unbounded 
energy, and a way with her of finding 
talent and pressing it into service, and 
bringing talents together, and flinging 
congenial spirits together, and touching 
off smouldering sparks of energy into 


| blazes of enthusiasm, so that we look for 


not acquainted with, and, more than all | 


the rest, he belonged to that nationality 
who too often think women only slaves— 
he was a German. Nevertheless, I thought 


he could not help construing the constitu- | 


tion as other attorneys had done, so I 


kept on his trail till two o’clock without | 


seeing him. I then went home too warm | 
and tired and disgusted to try any more 
that day. 


He was in his office when I called a few 
days after, and I told him my errand. 
Never will I forget the bold and super- 
cilious manner in which he gazed at me 
from the yellow rose on the top of my 
black lace hat down my plain black dress 
to the tips of my black shoes, and he did 
this slowly and deliberately twice be- 
fore he spoke. His partner, a friend of 
mine, handed him a book which contained 
the constitution, remarking quietly as he 
did so: “I agree with Mrs. Merrick 
that the constitution does not prohibit 
women tax-payers from voting.” After 
looking at the article a moment, the great, 
little man gave me another look which he 
meant to be withering, and said, ‘‘The 
constitution does prohibit women of any 
kind from voting, and any attorney who 
says differently is no account—doesn’t 
know his business.”” Without any apology 
he wheeled his chair around and com- 
menced writing. 

Here endeth the first lesson. 

S. J. MERRICK. 
~@> - 


SOUTHERN WOMEN, 


Mrs. Emily Verdery Battey is writing 
some very interesting papers for the 
Sunny South, of Atlanta, Ga. After Mrs. 
Battey’s long stay North, filling edi- 
torial positions at various times on such 
papers as Home Journal, Tablet, and Sun, 
she is doubly welcome to the State where 
her literary career had its beginning, and 
the State of her birth, Georgia. She is 
especially interested in the progress of the 
various leading women’s clubs, societies, 
and associations. Knowledge of these 
she has crystallized into her lecture, ‘*The 
Woman’s Century.” 

Miss Clara G. Baer, Instructress of 
Physical Culture at Sophie Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, is doing more to 
forward an interest in that branch of 
culture than any woman of the South. 
She has visited and will visit other 
Ww. Cc. T. U. conventions of different 
Southern States, and there, by special 
invitation of the presidents of State organ- 
izations, she makes fascinating talks con- 
cerning her fascinating work. Miss Baer 
is a bright, attractive young woman. 

Mrs. Mary Stewart Smith is one of the 
most industrious of writers. Reared in 
the very lap of learning, at the University 


of Virginia, all her work bears most | 


scholarly impress. She is a descendant 
of Washington’s sister, being nearly con- 
nected with many of the most noted names 
of Virginia—Carlton, Furber, Lewis. The 
translations from her pen are enough for 
a good life-work, her English versification 
from German poets being remarkably 
fine. Her chief work is for children. It 
is when pleasing them that her pen 
‘*takes wings,” as she playfully designates 
the love and inspiration that uphold her 
in her most loved work. Lately her story 
of Old Virginia, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” has 
been by various superintendents of differ- 
ent States strongly recommended as a 
reading book for advanced grades. 

Mrs. Maria Brewster Brooks Stafford is 
one of those ‘‘ transplanted” educators 
who, coming from the North to the 
South in “before the war” days, found 
warm homes and warm hearts to welcome 
them. Coming from her New Hampshire 
home to the far South, she won for her- 
self a name loved and honored, and no 
list of our noted educators is complete 
without that name. After several years’ 
residence and teaching at the South she 
became the wife of the well known stu- 
dent and teacher of ancient literature, 
Prof. Stafford. Together they held for 
many years the leading institute in Ala- 
bama for young women. At Prof. Staf- 
ford’s death, Mrs. Stafford for many years 
upheld the high reputation and prosperity 
of the Institute. She is now in her 
eighty-fourth year, living with her daugh- 
ter, the wife of Rev. J. P. Dawson, in 
Danville, Ky. Stil) possessed of a goodly 
share of that rare beauty that distin- 
guished her in youth, and always pos- 





a glorious gathering under her able lead- 
ership. May many of our noble sisters 
of the North be with us in November! 
Greensborough, Ala. M. Y. 
—+~or 


A CARD FROM MARY GREW. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Please allow me, through your JOURNAL, 
to thank my numerous friends for the 
kind greetings which they sent to me on 
my eightieth birthday; and to ask them 
to excuse my unavoidable delay in re- 
sponding to them individually. 

Philadelphia. MARY GREW. 


In a private letter to the editors, Miss 
Grew says of the greeting: 


I cannot tell you with what emotion I 
turn its pages; but you all know how 
the names must unroll the past tome. We 
elder ones have blessed memories; the 

ounger, glorious hopes. We share the 

opes, too, though the fulfilment may not 
be revealed to our mortal eyes. To the 
eye of faith it is so near, that Iam quite 
| to ‘‘depart in peace.” 

ll you givea place in the JOURNAL 
to the accompanying scrap? It is scarcely 
— for me to write very soon to the 

undred and more friends who remem- 
bered my birthday. 


ee 


OUR LITTLE MISSIONARY APPRECIATED. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., SEPT. 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Spending a few days in Lakewood, I 
hear from a number of prominent women 
how much the Woman’s Column is liked. 
One lady who conducts a girls’ boarding 
school said it was a help to her, and that 
she intended taking the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. It finds favor, too} at Dr. Cates’ 
Sanitarium, and several ladies have told 
me of friends who read it gladly. A letter 
from a friend in Bristol, Conn., says: 
‘‘What an interesting little paper the 
Column is. I saw a notice of Dr. Mary’s 
address at Ocean Grove init. Thank you 
for sending it tome. I will send it along. 
C’s reading circle has begun, and the 
Column will have its influence there.” 

The Column was a “happy thought,” 
and we are all much indebted to the per- 


son who started the little sheet. 


Cc. C. H. 
en 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW MEXICO, 


An Equal Suffrage Association was or- 
ganized in New Mexico, Sept. 22, in re- 
sponse to the following call: 

A convention of all persons, men and 
women, interested in the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, is herein called to meet in Al- 
buquerque, on Friday, September 22, 1893, 
for the purpose of eee a New 
Mexico Association, auxiliary to the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. We consider it most opportune, 
wise and necessary, this year, in view of 
our near admittance to statehood; also, 
because of the influence and weight our 
political equality will give to the great 
silver question of the hour. Let us make 
the silver States great in numerical 
strength and political power. 

[Mrs.] MAMIE E. MARBLE. 


Vice-President for New Mexico of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


{[Mrs.] M. J. BORDEN. 
President of New Mexico Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 
Mrs.| J. D. PERKINS, 
Hillsboro’, N. M. 
(Mre.] any RoBINsoN, 
Treasurer W.C, » Kingston, N. M. 


A report of the pass will appear 
later. 


———— 

A blind man and a woman who is 
not blind carried off the honors in 
the examination of a class of fifty law 
students in Brooklyn, N. Y., last Tues- 
day. ‘The woman, Miss Catharine E. 
Hogan, is a teacher in the West 52d Street 
grammar school of New York, and passed 
the second highest examination. She is 
attractive in appearance and manner, 
thirty-five years of age, and has hair pre- 
maturely gray. She was complimented 
by the Board of Examiners. 


Miss Hogan is the second woman who 
has been admitted to the bar in Brooklyn. 
She followed a two years’ special scien- 
tific course and was one of the four women 
who first received degrees from that in- 
stitution. She took the two years’ law 
course of the New York University and 
studied law in the office of John H. Judge. 
She has written a text book in geology 
and received from the Duke of Veragua a 
complimentary letter for an article on 
Columbus. Miss Hogan will open a law 
office in New York and try to work up a 
practice among women who have property 


sessed of a growing meed of love and | and need assistance in managing it. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Sept. 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Several of the daily papers have re- | 
cently commented on the clause in the | 
Constitutional Convention act, which | 
provides that women may be elected as | 


delegates to that body. Some of the edi- | 


torial writers simply state the fact ; others 
are favorable in their comments. 
Tribune recommends the election of some 


women, and the Sun says that it would be | 
a gallant act if each party were to nomi- | 
There is no doubt that | 
with proper eflort the nomination and | 


nate one woman. 


election of women can be secured. With 
the law authorizing such action, there 
will be no absurdity in presenting the 
names of women to the voters as candi- 
dates for this office. Former nominations 
of women for high positions may have 
been valuable as agitation, but have been 
entirely without authority, and have not 
been endorsed by any organized bodies of 
suffragists. The circumstances here this 
fall differ essentially from any preceding 
conditions. To present the names of 
women without legal authority was of 
little value, but now, the law approving 
such nominations, a canvass can be con- 
ducted with entire dignity and propriety. 
Indeed, after such a concession as that 
which makes women eligible for election, 
advocates of political equality in this 
State would be recreant to their obvious 
duty did they not urge some suitable 
woman for election. 

This fall women are entering some curi- 
ous, heretofore untried, occupations. In 
the upper part of the city a woman 
embalmer finds plenty of occupation. 
Very properly, as in families where the 
preserving process is desired, the friends 
would surely rather have the dear body 
of a wife, a mother, or a sister, handled 
by one of her own sex than by strange 
men. In Greenpoint there is a woman 
barber, who is said to be more skilful 
than her husband. Her presence and 
gentle operations secure a good run of 
custom to the shop. 

Mrs. Field, the wife of the younger 
Cyrus W. Field, has become a partner in 
a millinery establishment. Ali the papers 
reported this, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
included, but it was supposed at first that 
she would merely allow the use of her 
name in the firm. Ina recent interview 
she declares that, if business requires it, 
she will go into the shop and attend to 
customers herself. Probably such brave 
action on her part would secure the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Illinois Training School for Nurses 
has received $50,000 from the estate of 
the late John Crerar, of Chicago. 

Miss Brown and Mrs. Corey, the police 
matrons in Manchester and Nashua, N.H., 
are doing excellent work. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns spoke on woman 
suffrage at the Douglas County Alliance 
Picnic, held near Eudora, Kan., Sept. 7 

The Boston Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union resumed its meetings at 3 
o’clock on Monday, Sept. 18, in Park 
Street Vestry. 

Mrs. N. Lelia Michel, editor of the 
Magazine of Poetry, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
lately married to Mr. Sidney H. Smith, a 
business man of Collingwood, Ontario. 

The following public bequests have been 
left by the late Margaret A. Capen, of 
Boston: To the Children’s Mission, Bos- 
ton, $19,000; the Massachusetts Homco- 
pathic Hospital, $5,000; the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind, $15,000; the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
$5,000 ; New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, $5,000. The residue of the 
estate is given to the Home for Aged and 
Indigent Females, Boston. 


The South Dakota Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Aber- 
deen on Thursday, Sept. 21, with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mrs. Emma A. Cran- 
mer and a response by Mrs. Alice M. A. 
Pickler. Mrs. Irene G. Adams made the 
president’s annual address. After reports 
of committees and election of officers, 
Mrs. Clara Hoftman, of Missouri, made a 


fine address, in celebration of Woman’s 


Day at the Interstate Exposition. 


Smith College opened Sept. 15 with an | 


entering class of young women numbering 
270, which is fifty larger than lust year. 
The whole number of women students at 
this institution is more than 800. Miss 
Flora Harpham, of Northfield College, 
Minnesota, becomes assistant in the obser- 
vatory. Fraulein Bartlemann and Miss 
Frost, of class of 89, are teachers in the 
German department. Miss Cutler, °84 
has been appointed teacher of logic. No 
more special students are to be received. 
The examinations have been unusually 
severe, and many failed to pass. 


The | 





Zz From statistics ntidte prepared by 
| theCalifornia Board of Agriculture we find 

that in fruit-raising countries one-third | 
| of the ranches are eitherowned or man 
| aged by women; in the raisin producing 


| 
| 


| counties women are well represented. In | 


| Fresno County only one woman has failed 
| or been obliged to give up the business. 
| In Santa Clara County, representing $55,- 
000,000 of taxable property, one-third of 
| itis owned by women. In Oakland, out 
of 100,000 inhabitants, 1,500 women are 
actively engaged in independent business, 


Nine-tenths of the employees of canning 
| factories are girls. All of the kindergar- | 
| tens are supported by women, and almost | 
all the teachers are women. Yet not a 
woman is allowed to vote. 

At the recent school election in Stock- | 
ton, Kansas, outof a total of 245 votes, 117 
were cast by women. The Lincoln 
Beacon says that in one district of Smith 
County there was but one man present 
at the school meeting. ‘‘The director, a 
man, forgot the date. The other two 
members of the board were women, and 
both were present. With delicate gal- 
lantry, the man was made chairman, and 
the women proceeded to do the business 
of the meeting, not forgetting any 
thing. They voted an ample tax, to 
repair the school house, and unanimously 
for county uniformity of text books. 
They re-elected the treasurer, who is 
serving her fourth term, and the clerk 
duly prepared and sent in her returns.” 
If there be force in the argument that 
women do not want the ballot because 
they do not vote at school elections, says 
the Beacon, what shall be said of the men, 
who rarely come outin greater numbers 
than just enough to transact the busi- 
ness? And what would have become of 
that particular school meeting, which only 
one man attended, if women could not 
have voted? 

Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, of the Worces- 
ter Woman Suffrage League, knowing the 
need of money for the work in Massachu- 
setts during the present period of busi- 
ness depression, sent out letters, about 
the time of Mrs. Lucy Stone’s 75th birth- 
day, inviting contributions to be placed in 
the hands of Mrs. Stone for suffrage work. 
One hundred and ten dollars were received 
by Miss Henshaw in response, and have 
been transmitted by her to Mrs. Stone, 
with a cordial letter. This was a gener- 
ous thought on the part of Miss Henshaw, 
who has always been one of the best and 
truest friends of equal rights. Mrs. Stone 
wishes also to thank personally all the 
friends who have united in this contribu- 
tion for the cause, at a time when she 
herself is not able, on account of illness, 
to do as much as usual toward raising 
money for it. The contributors are as 
follows: 





Worcester friends, $25.50 
Concord friends, . 20.00 
New Bedford League, ‘$5. 00 
Mrs. Wm. W. Crapo, 5.00 
Mrs. Helen H. Prescott, 5.00 
Mrs. Rachel S. Howland, 1.00 16.00 
Woburn League, 10.50 
Newton League, 10.00 
Needham League, 5.00 
Natick League, 5.00 
Dedham League, . 5.00 
Waltham League, 5.00 
Beverly League, 3.00 
Leominster League, 5.00 
Total, $110.00 








Ir is a satisfaction to know that good 
gloves can be had at these times when 
there are so many inferior ones in the 
| market, tor Miss Fisk, 44 em y Place, 
‘has a stock that is always well chosen, 
and at prices that are fair—for qualities 
that are good. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 


















preparation of 


” W. BAKER & CO.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrocc or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. BPS AS a 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or! LiGnts AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

AN'S Coetitag story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
near’ a In His Name" in the reat under- wore of New 
York. By Mrs. HELE? EK uction 


By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott, "D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions srom Peee light Photographs of real life. thousand. 
selling book ever published. Agen 
both Men and re 
a 





omen, 
ms f a Wwoitn Out » W vo. yt. as - 
. oe THINGTON rh 


a NORTH a OWS MAGA motor ge ZINE 


Brimfull of 
The Dightee Pores * and otmee — 

Lwermore. Helen ‘Campbell ‘on Dr. Francis BE. ab yA: 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 





dy Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 





| 


exclusive of the arts and professions. | 
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UGE NTS. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Evenings at 8. 











Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





ALL THE RAGE. 


RICE’ 


THIRD WEEK. 


Production of the fantastic comic 
opera, 


Libretto by C. A. he and 
Louis Harrison. Music by VENUS 
Gustave Kerker. 


Seats may be secured three weeks in advance. 


H O LLIS STREET 


THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Vroprietor and Manager. 





POSITIVELY LAST WEEK. 


THE FENCING MASTER, 


By Reginald De Koven ¢author of ‘Robin Hood”), 


Mapleson & Whitney Opera Co. 


Laura Schirmer-Mapleson and Great Company 
of 80 Artists. 


Every Evening at 8. Matinee Satur ay at 2. 


Oct. 2.—N. Y. Lyceum Theatre Co. in “AMERI- 
CANS A BRUAD. Seats on sale Tuesday. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 25. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees at 2. 
Regular Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


Miss Florence Bindley 
oe Ob ee 
The New Realistic Comedy-Drama, 


The Pay Train. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON +e» Manager 
Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
A. ¥. Pearson’s Big New Spectacle, 


Land of the Midnight Sun 


Next attraction — Robert Gaylor in “SPORT 
McALLISTER.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 














Props. and Managers 





Evenings at8. Regular Matinees Wednesday 


and Saturday at 2. 


Beginning Monday, Sept. 25, 


W. H. Powers’ 


Superb Scenic Production of the New Romantic 
Irish Drama, 


Glen-da-lough 


Direct from a 10 Weeks’ Successful Run 
the Fourteenth St, Theatre, N.Y. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNc- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sl-eping car to Chicago, 5.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
— » Gal te 4 80 
NION SQUARE an MERVILLE, 8.00, 9. 

1010 "11,00 A. Mt 12-45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, a, © oo 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
Hi ag 12.45,; 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CAMBRIDGE, 3.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, be 4 Fi 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10. 


For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 1.0 4. Me 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8,00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concorn, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, $.00, 7.80 P. 2. 


For AYER Jumousen and FITCHBURG, » 9 .M. 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 on ie ae 

For (dein Dnemendy 9. 00 A. M.; 7.30 P. re 

Local time-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford, 
Leaves Boston ¢ 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York t8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ft 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





+ ae yy} Express via Poughkeepsie Bri: 5 

& R. OR. R. Leave Boston *7.00 Fite due 

Puiiadelphta 756 A. i: Baltimore, 10.90-2, iM. 
ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman vesti buled nent ots Wa 


aay. including Sundays. ftDaily a ex 
cepted. [On Sundays arr ves 9.00 P.M. City office 
322 Washington Street. ete foot Summer Street 


Boston. 
I. D. BARTON - R. BABCOCK 
ee Pass. Agent. 


General Superintendent. 
Nes aime Habit Cur in 1D 
gare, No tille 
bredest PHENS, Lebanon.oae: 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE RED RASPBERRY. 


BY EBUROBA D. GIPFORD. 


Essence of sunshine! 
Spirits of dew' 

Brilliant with rainbow s 
Roseate hue, 


Bowls of such sweetness, 
In spherical form, 

Holding the nectar 
Secure from all harm, 


Are wonderful proofs 

Of our Father's care— 
Of our Father's skill 

We each may read there ; 


Of our Father's love, 
Since all He creates 
Are perfect in plan. 
He makes no mistakes. 


And all are secure 
So long as all cling 

To Him who creates. 

Let bells of joy ring! 





a GO 


KATY. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


Some voices whisper Katy did 
Evolute from a man’s rib; 
Others tell us Katy didn’t, 
That she was never in it. 


I think from Katy’s grace, 
And the sweetness of her face, 
And from her many virtues blended, 
That from the angels she descended. 
—N. Y. Sun. 
a ae 


ON THE HEIGHTS. 
To My Mother. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


On highest point of Washington’s grand peak 
I humbly stood. A perfect day and night 
Had filled my being with that pure delight 

Felt by the saints when holy angels speak. 

“© Father,” cried I, ‘Thee alone I seek 
To make me worthy of this glorious height. 
O may my soul’s horizon be as bright, 

As broad, free from the petty and the weak !”’ 


So on Truth’s highest rock we sometimes stand 
In ecstasy. The beauteous peaks of love 
Reveal the glories of a broader life, 
A tuller joy, unknown to lower land. 
’Tis then our quickened prayers find light above 
To flower in noble acts upon a world of 
strife. —Education. 


+e 
AFTER VACATION. 





BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


The purple asters fringe the lanes, 
The big brown bees are humming, 

From sunny fields the robins sing, 
««Work is coming! coming!’’ 

Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 

From sunny fields the robins sing, 
‘¢Work is coming! coming!” 


The sunlight flickers o’er the grass 
Where green and gold are blending, 

But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
‘Play is ending! ending!” 

Play is ending! ending! O! 
Play is ending! ending! 

But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
«Play is ending! ending!” 


Still yellow gleams the golden-rod 
And crimson is the clover, 

But still the robins softly sing, 
**Play is over! over!’ 

Play is over! over! O! 
Play is over! over! 

But still the robins softly sing, 
“Play is over! over!’’ 


But back to school we gladly go, 
Though idle bees are humming. 

The boys and girls are glad to know 
Work is coming! coming! 

Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 

With merry hearts we gaily sing, 
«Work is coming! coming!”’ 

—Congregationalist. 


OUR JOURNEY’S HALT. 


BY DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL. 





We entered that dismal, ill-smelling 
railway station tired, and, if the truth 
were told, decidedly out of temper. Some 
of us had the reputation among our 
friends of being good-natured; but either 
philosophy or amiability seemed thrown 
away on a railway train or in a wayside 
station. ‘To be amiable, some one has 
said that one must be well-dressed; and 
can a woman possess the consciousness of 
appearing well with clothes originally 
considered tasteful but now sprinkled 
with soot, while streaks of the same 
adorn cheek, forehead and nose? Then 
we were tired—tired of that same monot- 
onous view from our car-windows, tired of 
our books, tired of our fellow-passengers, 
and, finally, dreadfully tired of ourselves. 
We had hoped to reach our journey’s end 
in two hours and in time for tea, but now, 
with this unexpected delay, there was no 
telling when we should see our friends or 





sink into luxurious beds which came be- 


a restful imbecility, or glared ferociously 
on the strange people we saw about us. 

“Such common, uninteresting people as 
one always sees travellirg* whis; ered 
the dainty princess of our party. 

As if to confirm her statement, a girl 
entered the room. She was awkward, tall, 
and dressed in a specially unbecoming 
manner both as to fit and colors. She sat 
down and looked about her. A mother 
stood near her with the inevitable baby, 
and a tiny child clinging to her skirts, 
fretting and saying over and over: 
‘“Mamma! mam-ma!” 

The girl took up her paper with its 
startling illustrations and blood-curdling 
adventures. The baby cried, the clinging 
child fretted. 

“QO Jamie, do be quiet, that’s a good 
child! Mamma’s so tired!” said the 
mother desperately. 

But still the chorus rose higher and 
more penetrating. 

The girl kept her eyes on the thrilling 
tale before her. 

Then, all at once, the paper was thrown 
down, and the girl was by the mother’s 
side. 

‘*Here, let me take that heavy baby— 
I’m used to babies—and I'll keep Jamie 
too, and you wash your face and wet your 
head ; you must be awful wore out. See, 
the baby isn’t strange with me. Now go; 
I'll get along.” 

The mother hesitated; then she said 
fervently: ‘Oh, thank you!” and was 
gone. 

Just as Jamie was about to follow her 
with a wail of indignation and wrath, his 
new guardian, without a detaining hand, 
said quietly: ‘*You stay by me or you'll 
be sorry; for I’ve got something in that 
bag that you'll like.” 

As she talked she held the baby in her 
strong arms with a slight swaying motion. 
As soon as it grew quieter, she walked to 
where a large leather bag lay. She opened 
it with one hand, and drew from its 
depths a kaleidoscope and a picture book. 
She handed the former to the child and 
told him ‘‘just to look into that and turn 
it toward that window.” 

He did so, and then there was silence— 
peace—for fully ten minutes. During 
this time the girl smoothed the baby’s 
hair, untied its soiled cap-strings, and 
gradually the little restless head fell over 
on the shoulder most convenient, and in a 
few moments was sound asleep. The girl 
waited quietly until sure that its sleep 
was a reality, then laid it down on an im- 
provised bed made of her own blanket- 
shawl and the mother’s, while out of the 
wonderful bag came a small, soft pillow. 
The baby lay there at rest. Then the girl 
gave her attention to Jamie. When the 
wonders of the kaleidoscope were becom- 
ing familiar, and so, alas! no longer the 
marvellous pictures they had at first 
seemed, the mother returned. ““Oh, my 
head feels better, and I’m so much 
obliged,” she said, gratefully. ‘‘I was 
clear beat out. I’ve come from Iowy, and 
the children got so tired of the cars,” she 
added confidentially. 

Here Jamie twisted about and began his 
old cry of ‘‘Mamma.” But in a moment 
he was whisked on to the girl’s lap, and 
before his eyes were spread the gaily- 
colored pictures of the book. 

“Is it your book?” he asked at last. 

‘I’m taking it to my little brother four 
years old. That kaleidoscope is for my 
little sister. She’s lame—can’t walk like 
you,” explained the girl. 

**Can’t walk? Why?” asked the child. 

Then followed a long conversation 
between the two. Then the child 
laughed. 

The mother’s eyes refused to stay open, 
and she dozed. 

At last a clear, shrill whistle in the dis- 
tance awakened her. 

‘There! that’s my train, I guess,” she 
said. 

‘‘Well, I’ll carry the baby to the train 


| for you, and you can bring your traps,” 


said the girl. 

The woman stopped in her hurry and 
looked at the homely girl before her. ‘‘My! 
but you area one-er. Why, they hasn’t 
anybody helped me sence I come on the 
cars in Meadville, Iowy, ‘cept two men 
changin’ cars. Ido wish I coulddo some- 
thin’ for you.” She spoke fervently. 

The girl smiled pleasantly. ‘‘Oh, this 
ain’t nothin’. It ud be a pity if a body 
didn’t never take notice of anybody. We’d 
get clear down, I reckon.” 

She took the sleeping baby and stepped 
quickly forward. The mother and Jamie 
followed. Ina moment the girl returned. 
The light in her dull eyes had faded. She 
sat down in her place and opened her 
paper once more. 

The Princess whispered faintly beside 
me: ‘Oh, I’m so sick, and my head throbs 
so I know it’s going to break open.” 

There was not the slightest color in her 


fore our cinder- plagued eyes like torment- | face; its pallor was alarming. 


ing, fleeting visions of bliss. 


‘Here, lie down on my wraps,” I said, 


We sat on the hard settees bolt upright, | trying to make her a little less miserable. 


and either gazed at nothing, striving after 





“If I only hadn’t left my salts in that 
car!’ moaned the Princess. 

‘*And [ haven’t a thing,” I answered. 

“I reckon I kin fix her,” said a voice 
close beside me. 

I started. There stood an elderly 
woman, with a worn countenance and lack- 
lustre eyes. She drew from her pocket a 
bottle. ‘It’s newmony,” she said. ‘An’ 
if she’ll take this” —extending a flat, white 
tablet—‘‘it’ll settle her. It aint nothing 
that’ll pizen—jest pep’mint an’ sody.” 

The Princess meekly swallowed the 
proffered remedy, and inhaled the ammo- 
nia. 

‘““My!” said the woman in a low voice 
to me. *‘My! Aint she pretty?’ Her 
eyes were fixed admiringly on the pros- 
trate figure before her. ‘‘She aint nothin’ 
but a gal, is she?” 

I explained that the Princess was a mar- 
ried woman. 

**You don’t never tell me! She must 
have awful good times to look like that. 
She don’t have to work hard, I reckon?’ 
inguiringly. 

‘*No, she has an easy life,” I replied. 

‘*Well, she’d oughter. There aint no 
call for such as she to slave away an’ git 
old an’ ugly before her time. My gra- 
cious! but she’s a pictur! She’s a sight 
prettier than Dide Duncan, up to our 
place. I aint never seen many real swells,” 
the woman went on, ‘‘fur this is the fust 
visit I ever made away from hum. I 
never thought Jake’d see the way to bring 
it about, but Sary Ann—she’s his aunt— 
said she’d do the cookin’; an’ my Deb’s to 
hum to help, an’ they just sent me off to 
Nancy’s folks. I hadn’t seen Nancy fur 
fifteen year, an’ we done a sight o’ talkin’. 
Seems as if I never had such a good time 
before. You’d never believe how they 
did—why, it seemed like parties an’ quilt- 
in’-bees with none of the fuss. An’ then, 
you see, it aint over now. I can hevit all 
in my mind-like as long as [ live.” 

The clarion call of the station-master 
sounded, and informed us that our long- 
delayed train had arrived. We gathered 
our various belongings together. The 
Princess stood up weak, yet decidedly 
better. 

She put out her hand to the woman. 
‘‘Goodbye. You have done so much for 
me. Ido not know how to thank you,” 
she said. 

‘“’Taint nothin’! {[Pshaw!” said the 
other. The color came into her face. 
‘*Would you mind if I kissed you?” she 
stammerced. 

The Princess looked down at the bent, 
shabby figure. Perhaps she caught a 
glimpse of the limitations and denials rep- 
resented by the woman before her, for 
her beautiful eyes were dim. She bent 
her head, and as the woman kissed her she 
put her arm about her. And then we 
hurried out into the gathering dusk and 
into our luxurious car, and were whirled 
away. 

It was another turn of the kaleidoscope ; 
the lives we had touched for a moment 
were gone. Some were the red of love 
and charity; others were the purple of 
suffering ; another the white of purity; 
still another the green of pride and envy ; 
another the brown of poverty and want; 
yet bound together, varied as were their 
hues, by the common tie of human kinship, 
of universal brotherhood.—Zion’s Herald. 


—t@r—— 





WELL-SPRINGS OF IMMORALITY. 


The following is an abridgment of the 
thoughtful paper by B. O. Flower, editor 
of the Arena. It was read at the Social 
Purity Congress in Chicago and after- 
wards published in the August Arena. 
Mr. Flower says: 


In my studies of social problems, I have 
been so often thrilled with horror by va- 
rious aspects of this corrupting and insid- 
ious poison that I have been led to seek 
for root causes, that I might be the better 
prepared to aid in suggesting real reme- 
dies. We are prone to assail results, leay- 
ing the roots untouched; and to this I 
attribute much of the failure which has 
attended past efforts. I now desire, as 
briefly as possible, to set forth what my 
investigations have led me to consider fun- 
damental or basic causes of present-day 
immorality, and incidentally to throw out 
some suggestive hints which may be 
helpful in this Titanic battle for a purer 
civilization. I would classify these 
causes as follows: 

(1) Heredity, Prenatal Influences, and 
Unfortunate Early Environment. 

(2) Implied Inferiority of Women. 

(3) Artificiality in Life, or Departure 
from the Noble Simplicity of Nature. 

In the first mentioned cause, which is 
threefold, we have one of the least con- 
sidered and most fruitful sources of moral 
degradation. Since giving this great 
theme my serious consideration, I have 
studied child-life in homes of wealth and 
luxury, amid the people of humbler cir- 
cumstances, as well as in the social cel- 
lar; and everywhere [ have been im- 
pressed with the far-reaching influence of 
hereditary and prenatal influences, as 
well as the power for good or evil which 
early environment yields. 

In many in-tances, small children have 
displayed a degree of degradation and 
moral obliquity which sickened my soul. 
In the slums of Boston my attention has 





frequently been called to exhibitions of 
juvenile depravity which would shame 
aged debauchees. Upon scores of little 
faces I have seen the stamp of an overmas- 
tering sensualism, visible alike in eyes dull 
when not passion-lit; in gross, heavy 
features, and in a conspicuous absence of 
mental and moral cranial development, 
which spake of the supremacy of the 
sensual over the spiritual. Then, again, 
my daily mail, with the regularity of the 
incoming tide, brings the saddest strain 
known to human ear—the pitiful wail of 
those who with weak wills are struggling 
to free themselves from prenatal bondage. 
Here is a typicalcry. I take it from a 
letter just received : 


Many times I have cursed my lot, and said I 
was a mere foot-ball offate. Many times i nave 
said I was made to do wrong, owing to bodily 
and mental defects, a weak will, neglected edu- 
cation, and coming from an illiterate stock, an 
indifferent bringing up and vicious surround- 
ings. And yet I have had, ever since I can 
remember, a strong longing to be good. 

This voice echoes the cry of an almost 
numberless multitude who are cursed 
before they see the dawn of day. If we 
are to have a diviner civilization, we must 
bravely and frankly face this subject of 
proper generation, in its relation to human 
progress. We must open an educational 
agitation along these lines, which will 
compel our people to give heed to a prob- 
lem of supreme importance. Parents 
must be awakened to the vital signifi- 
cance of this question, not only by having 
the influence of heredity in physical, men- 
tal and moral traits brought home, but 
the mother must be shown how largely 
her offspring is to be the creature of her 
life, thought and aspiration during gesta- 
tion. The mothers of Luigi Ricci and 
Wolfgang Mozart participated in musical 
exercises, and, to a great extent, lived 
in an atmosphere of music during the 
months before these musical geniuses 
were born; and the mother of Robert 
Burns, it is said, sang the humble songs 
and ballads of Scotland constantly, as 
she pursued her daily tasks during the 
months prior to the birth of her son. 

A friend of mine, who is an eminent 
actress, a model mother, and a lady of fine 
intellectual attainments in many lines of 
scholarly research, has two children who 
illustrate prenatal influences in a most 
striking manner. Before one child was 
born, my friend lived a beautiful, bright, 
vivacious, loving character, as she was 
nightly portraying this role, and is so con- 
stituted that she lives the part she as- 
sumes, as is usual with great artists. The 
child is the embodiment of sunshine, and 
is one of those love-lit little buds whose 
affection and joyousness of soul go out to 
all. The other child came during a period 
of great intellectual activity on the part 
of the mother, and she is the most philo- 
sophical little girl I have ever known. 
Her penetration and intellectual insight 
are marvellous. She thinks far beyond 
her years, and is in many ways a most 
extraordinary child. 

Scores of similar cases cculd be given. 
They hint at a power possessed by the 
strong-willed and earnest mother, who, 
by living in a high, pure, and spiritual 
atmosphere, may do a wonderful work in 
elevating the race through her offspring. 
In thesame way should the potent influence 
of early environment be impressed. What 
we need, nay, what we must have, if our 
civilization is to mount as it moves, is an 
awakened conscience in this direction, 
which can only come by a brave, earnest 
and persistent educational agitation. We 
must make all thinking people know and 
feel that not only has a child a right to 
be well-born, but that to call into our 
homes little lives which are unwelcome, as 
a result of selfish sensualism, orto be re- 
sponsible for the advent of any life which 
is not the cherished and desired blossom 
of a pure and exalted love, is to commit a 
crime of measureless proportions. So we 
must compel our people to see that those 
who bring children into the world, merely 
as results of passional gratification, com- 
mit moral crime as heinous in character 
as murder. 

In the second place, I would mention, as 
a basic cause of impurity, the implied infe- 
riority of woman. This long-lingering 
curse of a barbaric past is responsible for 
a large proportion of the immorality 
found to-day. First, it has resulted ina 
double standard of morality only possi- 
ble through the long dominance and mas- 
tery of the masculine sex. Had woman 
been free, she would long since have de- 
manded from man what he demands from 
her. It has placed her in a position of 
slavish dependence upon man which has 
been mutually injurious. Its influence is 
seen in the civil inequality which places 
millions of girls and women at a disadvan- 
tage in the struggle for bread, and com- 
pels them yearly to accept degradation or 
starvation. It is seen in man-made laws, 
which place the legal age when girls may 
consent to their ruin at from nive to thir- 
teen years. It is seen within the marriage 
bond, where the health and happiness of 
the slave-wives are sacrificed, while un- 
welcome children come to curse the 
world and further weaken the moral fab- 





ric of society, doomed to go through life 
with hateful dispositions, and frequently 
with inborn appetites for strong drink, 
and with low moral development, weak 
wills, and strong animal passions; chil- 
dren who were the terrible fruit of the 
most hopeless form of prostitution—the 
helpless slavery of woman, with the at- 
tendant curse of enforced motherhood. 

Until woman is accorded perfect justice, 
until she stands, in deed and reality, as 
well as in name, squarely on an equality 
with man, it will be idle to dream of a race 
higher in soul development and more 
morally robust than the present. Hence 
here again lies a patent duty. 

Woman’s franchise should be given her 
so that no unjust discriminations like the 
age-of-consent laws could endure, and 
that the wage-earners, now so largely at 
the mercy of employers, might enjoy the 
freedom which will not be theirs until 
they are armed with the ballot; and final- 
ly, because equal franchise is just and 
right, and any withholding of justice is 
immoral in its influence. 

(3) This brings me to the third root 
cause, artificiality in life or departure from 
the simplicity of nature. Had humanity 
preserved in life the beautiful simplicity 
which has characterized the lives of so 
many of the world’s noble philosophers, 
sages and poets, long ere this man would 
have become master of the secrets of the 
ages, and a reign of peace and happiness, 
which has manifested itself in the persis- 
tent dream of the nobler brains of the 
ages, would have become a reality. In- 
stead of this, wholesome naturalness was 
supplanted by artificiality along all lines 
of life. Fashion and conventionalism 
catered to private and ignoble whims and 
desires, while the sensuous in man was 
abnormally developed, until at intervals 
it gained the mastery over the higher 
nature of a people, with the fatal result to 
the civilization in question which we see 
in the wrecks of national life which strew 
the ages. The soul of any nation or peo- 
ple departs when sensualism usurps the 
throne of judgment, and passion sways 
where reason once ruled. This most hope- 
less of all fates overtook the civilization 
of the Orient, of Greece, and of Rome. 
There is something terrible beyond de- 
scription in the subtle power exerted by 
alcoholic stimulants and opium upon 
man’s higher nature. ‘They obliterate all 
lines of moral rectitude, while feeding the 
sensuous in his being. And, in the case 
of liquor, the influence extends from the 
victim to his offspring, who is frequently 
cursed with his father’s appetite, and is 
predisposed to insanity. Moreover, it has 
been observed that in many cases the 
children of those who drink seem, from 
early childhood, to harbour the dreams of 
assassins, while deep affectional instincts 
are often apparently absent. On this 
point, Hugh le Roux, in a thoughtful 
paper on ‘*Phases of Crimes in Paris,” 
cites the eminent Dr. Paul Garnier, chief 
medical officer of the prefecture of police, 
as authority for the statement that ‘in 
Paris, during the past sixteen years, 
lunacy has increased thirty per cent.” 
Here is an appalling statement; and the 
author continues: 

The progress of alcoholic insanity has been so 
rapid that the evil is now twice as prevalent as 
it was fifteen years ago. Almost a third of the 
lunacy cases observed at the Depot Infirmary 
are due to this disease. Every day it declares 
itself more violently, and with a more marked 
homicidal tendency. The accomplice of two- 
thirds of the crimes committed, upon whom the 
criminals themselves throw the responsibility of 
their evil deeds, is alcohol. It visits upon the 
child the sins of the father, and engenders in 
the following generation homicidal instincts. 
Since I have frequented the haunts of misery 
and vice in Paris I have observed gutter children 
by the hundreds who are only awaiting their 
opportunity to become assassins—the children of 
crunkards. Moreover, there is a terrible flaw in 


these young wretches, a flaw which doctors do 
not observe, but which the psychologist sees 





Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~s and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of wuite tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
, sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ula, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s, 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula Gured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
uny sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mrs. 
%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O, 


5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by alldruggists. £1; six for g5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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clearly and notes with apprebension—the ab- 
sence of affectionate emotions; and, as a matter 
of fact, if these criminals are neither anzsthet- 
iques nor lunatics, their characteristics are in- 
sensibility and pitilessness. 


What, then, is our duty here? In a 
word, I would suggest a threefold cru- 
sade :— 

(1) For a childhood resulting from an 
awakened conscience, the fruit of intelli- 
gence and love. 

(2) For absolute justice for woman— 
including full enjoyment of the right of 
franchise, and absolute and independent 

ossession in the property interests of the 
one which results from the union, and 
the absolute right to her own body. 

(3) Fora purer, simpler, and less sensu- 
ous and extravagant life, with a deter- 
mined warfare on those things which 
stimulate passion and lower the moral 
ideal, chief among which are intoxicants 
and opium. 

Progress along these lines means de- 
velopment of the highest and best in 
manhood, and the enthronement of that 
spirituality which nourishes the soul of 
true civilization. 


+r 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


At Fredonia, N. Y., forty-two women 
voted at the recent school election and 
carried it. Mrs. O. W. Johnson was re- 
elected trustee for three years, and Mrs. 
Ella Barmore was elected clerk. There 
were 74 votes cast. The Political Equality 
Club took an active part in the election, 
and on the following Saturday held its 
regular meeting and discussed coéperative 
housekeeping. 

By request of the leading women’s 
organizations of Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., Mrs. Martha R. Almy has con- 
sented to stand for school commissioner 
in the third commissioner district. In 
announcing her candidacy, Mrs. Almy says 
the women who support her ‘believe 
there are yet some departments of educa- 
tion and some phases of school life that 
need that patient consideration and pains- 
taking effort that woman is pre-eminently 
qualified to give.” There are already five 
women in New York State serving accept- 
ably as school commissioners, and the 
N. Y. Daily Press cites their efficiency, 
together with that of women teachers and 
school trustees, as good reason for com- 
mending Mrs. Almy’s candidacy. 

The Chadron (Neb.) Woman Suffrage 
Society lately held a picnic, and sold ice- 
creain to raise money for Colorado work. 
The net proceeds of the day amounted to 
$30. F. M. A. 
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AVENUES OPEN TO WOMEN. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

The great necessity of the present hour 
is for women to prepare themselves for 
the various positions to which they are 
being admitted. 

There is a law of demand and supply, 
and the demand for women in the various 
departments where they have hitherto 
been unknown is increasing. It was 
once thought that women had no souls, 
that they were created solely to minister 
to the wants and passions of men, and 
that in the great hereafter they would 
have no place, as man in his spiritual state 
would have no need of them, and their 
ministrations pertained only to his phys- 
ical condition, After great deliberation 
and much discussion of so important a 
subject by the wisest men of the time, it 
was settled that woman has a soul. By 
degrees the thought has been gaining 
ground that she is of some account in the 
world, and can be of service to her fellow 
mortals as a spiritual and moral teacher. 

Therefore woman’s sphere has been 
widening from the kitchen and nursery 
until it has entered nearly all the avenues 
and departments of life. She fills the 
pulpit in many churches, though her en- 
trance there was vigorously opposed by 
her brothers in the ministry, who wished 
women to be active in church work, and 
never doubted that the Lord had called 
them to the work of preparing articles to 
be sold at church fairs, and of selling 
chances in raffles to raise money to carry 
on God’s work. But they thought it pre- 
posterous that women should have an 
idea of biblical truths,or pretend toexplain 
them, or seek to enlighten the people and 
make the world better. No matter how 
earnestly a woman might feel called to 
preach, or how anxious she might be to 
do her Master’s bidding, her brother—who 
had himself felt called, who had hopes 
and aspirations and a longing to do some 
good thing, with feelings in his heart 
similar in every respect to her own—said 
that the work of preaching God’s truths 
did not belong to her, that she was seek- 
ing to get out of her sphere, and that she 
was mistaken about God’s calling her. 
He forgot that woman was considered fit 
to be the mother of Christ, while no man 
could be His father. As though an all- 
wise God had any respect for the sex of 
the souls willing and anxious to do his 
work! 

The medical fraternity rebelled at 
woman’s being fitted to treat the sick. 
She could be a nurse, and the recovery of 
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upon the skill of the nurse than upon that 
of the physician; but a woman be an 
M. D. and prescribe for the sick? Never! 
She had not the ability or the nerve. So- 
cieties of learned doctors discussed the 
matter and passed resolutions that they 
would not counsel with a woman, no mat- 
ter from what school she had graduated. 
But women continued to study, and per- 
sisted in knocking at the doors of the 
various schools until they gained an en- 
trance. The education of woman, once 
begun, was like the little leaven that 
leavened the whole lump. 
RACHEL 8S. TENNEY, M. D. 
Independence, Kan. 


—_——_<@>—______ 


BROAD-SHOULDERED SUFFRAGISTS. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake tells a funny 
little story about a bill she had prepared 
to be read before the Congressional Com- 
mittee in Washington a long time ago. 
During one of the sessions she sent in for 
a Congressman whom she knew, and asked 
his advice as to whom she should ask to 
present the bill. He looked very dubiously 
at her and shook his head sadly, with a sort 
of an ‘*Alas!” expression in his face and 
said he knew of no one who was in favor 
of such a bill. He was a small man, and it 
was altogether cruel and womanish and 
personal in this brave espouser of the 
rights of her sex to draw an implied com- 
parison, but she did it: 

‘*Will you do me the favor to go in and 
select the largest man in the room and 
say to him I would like to see him?’ He 
went cheerfully, and the tallest, broadest- 
shouldered man was ushered into her 
presence. 

“It has always been my theory that 
hearts are in proportion to shoulders and 
general anatomy,” said the gentle diplo- 
mat, ‘‘and I want to know if you are in 
favor of woman suffrage?” 

‘*Why, to be sure I am, madam; I have 
always been in favor of it.” 

There are many wide shoulders in the 
Republican party—and they are going to 
grow wider.—New York Recorder. 

_——— ~ = 
WOMAN'S EXCHANGE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


The managers of the Woman’s Ex- 
change in San Francisco are demonstrat- 
ing the value of such an organization in 
other and more practical lines than asa 
depot for embroidered doylies and painted 
menu cards. They have rented a large 
and pleasant room on one of the principal 
business streets, and serve appetizing 
lunches at reasonable rates to the public. 
It is by no means a ladies’ lunch room, 
though the unmistakable fine touch of 
woman’s taste makes the place most at- 
tractive and homelike. The window is 
filled with a wealth of flowers, not gath- 
ered carelessly, but grouped with a happy 
harmony of color. These flowers are for 
sale as well as for decoration. Each of 
the immaculate little tables inside has its 
bouquet of flowers. There are rose days, 
when every flower belongs to the Queen’s 
family. There are pink days, and violet 
days, and cool green and white days, 
when the flowers of divers kind follow 
the same color scheme, and the plate is 
pretty enough for a wedding. The photog- 
raphers of the city frequently perpetuate 
the picturesque scene in photographs 
which find ready sale, and the patrons 
find the place most charming,for enter- 
taining their friends. Of course, without 
a good cook in the kitchen all these frills 
and furbelows would amount to little in 
the minds of men, but the cooking done 
by a woman is exceedingly good. The 
whole place is run by women, the only 
man being a Chinaman, who scours tins 
and keeps the floor clean in the kitchen. 
This kitchen is always on exhibition from 
one of the windows of the room set apart 
for the use of ladies up stairs, and the 
cleanliness of the place is not the least at- 
tractive feature by any means. The wait- 
ing upon guests is all done by women, 
who are not allowed to receive any fee. 
If some insistant and grateful customer 
refuses to depart without giving a fee the 
waitress turns it over to the management. 
The superintendent, a most cultured and 
cordial lady, presides over the whole, and 
as for noise and confusion, it is unknown. 
In a small department near the entrance 
the fancy articles are received and sold 
that form the chief stock in trade of the 
usual Woman’s Exchange.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


— 
THE JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A slip cut from your paper seems to 
call for an answer from me as to whether 
I did or did not make the remarks in 
Kansas City therein credited tome. Asa 
matter of fact, what I did say bears little 
resemblance to the garbled report made, 
but I have been before the public long 
enough to know thata woman must sacri- 
fice any hope to be at all times correctly 








a very sick patient often depended more 


versally been good friends of mine, but a 
chameleon could not be made to assume 
so many different phases of character and 
thought as I. I stand exactly where I have 
always stood, as theloyal friend of woman, 
recognizing the follies of many and the 
progressive intelligence of others, but by 
no means pessimistic concerning the 
future of my sex. 
Recently the Jenness Miller Monthly has 
come entirely into my hands, and here- 
after will be published by myself. For 
four years I have been practically out of 
the work. I send you a copy, and wish 
| that we might exchange. For ten or 
| twelve years before 1 began publishing 
the magazine, [ was always a paid sub- 
| scriber to the JOURNAL. Please send to 
Washington, D. C., and make note that I 
am now sole owner, and in control edi- 
| torially and otherwise of the magazine. 
ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 


— 
or 








Harper's Bazar for September 16 con- 
tains a sketch by Grace King, entitled 
‘‘Madame la Baronne Blaze de Bury,” 
which is one of a series of articles describ- 
ing noted French women. In the same 
number appears ‘‘Sister Hobart’s Call,” a 
strong short story by Marian Harland, 
and ‘Vacation Philosophy,” by Helen 
Watterson. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox has a thoughtful 
article in the September Arena, entitled 
‘*Spiritual Phenomena from a Theosophic 
View,” and Annie Elizabeth Cheney has a 
delightful article on ‘‘Japan and her Rela- 
tion to Foreign Powers.” Mrs. Cheney 
writes with a perfect understanding of her 
subject, and makes a powerful plea for 
justice for the people of the ‘“Sun-kissed 
Land.” 


+e, — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JournaL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ean” Rights for Women, by George William 

8. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale : 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 





represented. The newspapers have uni- 


by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


A BATTLE FOR BLOOD 


Is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla vigorously 
fights, and it is always victorious in ex- 
pelling all the foul taints and giving the 
vital fluid the quality and quantity of per- 
fect health. It cures scrofula, salt rheum, 
boils and all other troubles caused by im- 
pnre blood. 

Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. 25c. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price by C. I. 
Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


—_——@————_- 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
peeertens and picturesque interest on its 

ne. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 

lars address, 

Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 


Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


SEXES Hou. Edward Avery, President, 53 State Si 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual*Session opens Sept. 27th, ’93. A 4 years 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 


FOR 








who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


Wo 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 nd Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peptoutasty diseases of 

women and children. 

\The Doctor is jargely eclectic in her practice, also 

& thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 

1 closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
ce 





The Doctor's free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to $3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 












fe: or in any occupation ine 
> cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 






Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
lamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 
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ROBERT BONNER 
Superintending the shoeing of 


Sunol with the Putnam Nail. 





Prospect HILL Stock Farm, 
MILLER & SIBLEY, 
FRANKLIN, VENANGO Co., PA., Feb. 16, 1893, 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass., 
GENTLEMEN:—Replying to your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail and others, but it has come to the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 
other nail to be used than the Putnam Hot- 
Forged NailifI can preventit. While there 
may be others as good, I know what these are, 
and cannot afford to make experiments, 
Very respectfully yours, 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’s shoeing 
box, if the nails have smooth 
edges for the whole length they 
are the PUTNAM, for they are 
Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 





The above picture, from a photo represent- 
ing Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his smith 
a Putnam nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, will be sent in the form ofa 
tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white paper, with 
wide margin, on receipt of 2 cent stamp for 
postage, ete, 


PUTNAM NAIL 60,, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 


dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 








Complexion Preserved. | 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its ner! freshness, pro- 

ealthy complexion 
reparations & per 
tectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular, ~ 


mS see 
G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


week, 

$25 to $50 Agen 
Ladies or 

Gentlemen, wing or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
mi finish when taken from the plater. 
qi Every family has plating to do. 


) , Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
Ww. P. Harrison & Con, Columbus.0 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 

Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
& public institution, summer poqrding nose, private 


























residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Add rs. Susan 


T. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate t who first 
introduc ss a buyer, a commission of Ls per cent. 

case a sale is eff cted to the party introduced. +. 


‘COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 

By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 








Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 

different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 

C. WILDE, Woman’s JovurNnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
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“FOR WOMEN ONLY.” 


The Chicago Advance lately made a pro- 
test against having Women’s Missionary 
Associations and similar societies of 
women exclusively. Mrs. Louise C. Pu- 
rington, in reply, says that associations of 
men and women are undoubtedly the 
best thing, and will ultimately supersede 
the separate societies; but she points out 
that these women’s societies were ren- 
dered necessary, originally, because the 
women were excluded from all the men’s 
associations, and if they were to work at 
all, they had to work by themselves. 
Referring to the Advance’s article entitled 
‘For Women Only,” Mrs. Purington 
says: 

This was the key-note of an article in 
the Advance. I have wondered why some 
woman did not rise to explain. The 
writer deprecated ‘sex division of Chris- 
tian work.” Why in business or philan- 
thropy or reform should there be a divid- 
ing line? It would be interesting and 
only fair to inquire, who.made the divid- 
ing line? If the division suggested is 
real, how was it brought about? What 
is the philosophy of the matter? What 
influences are likely to cement again these 
forces? 

Take the matter of higher education. 
Men and women gave money, and colleges 
and universities were chartered. Who 
talked about sex division in education for 
several hundred years at least? How 
strangely silent women have been! There 
was a singular unanimity on this subject. 
And union is still preserved in the occu- 
pation of the professor's chairs, with a 
few notable exceptions. Here it will be 
seen, aS in other instances, it is not so 
much a matter of division as of subtrac- 
tion! 

Consider the matter of organization. 
‘Is there not a waste of power and a 
cost of engineering often entirely unnec- 
essary?” Yes, indeed! But listen to 
the truth about Women’s Boards of Mis- 
sions. It is a well known fact that the 
great majority of women in the Orient 
may only be reached by women. The 
American Board and the Presbyterian 
Board, and the Methodist and the Bap- 
tist, ete., did not realize this at first, per- 
haps, but when light came why were not 
women included in the home administra- 
tion? This might have rendered unnec- 
essary separate organizations to do the 
same work. The church might have been 
the “‘auxiliary’—what is it for?—and 
both men and women members. We are 
not wise, but if there is a ‘division’ it 
seems as if the above were one of the 
causes. 

The same in substance may be said of 
other organizations, the Home Missionary 
Society, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
fion, National Temperance Society, ete. 

Most of us believe, however, that this 
division” is only nominal and temporary. 
That this systematic taking, or helping to 
take, the world for Christ, is a part of 
God’s plan in woman’s development. 

‘*What is there in this special work of 
women that would suffer if it were made 
part of the whole?” Judging by the 

ast, if women were now to be absorbed 
n this way they would be just where 
they were before. It would be the man’s 
college, the man’s missionary society, the 
man’s conference, the man’s organization. 

The pioneer Crusaders, pioneers beyond 
anything they imagined or dreamed of, 
would see no fruit of their labors. If all 
that fervor had not crystallized into the 


steadfast endeavor of the Woman’s Chris- | 


tian Temperance Union, it would even 
now be spoken of as an emotional flurry 
wiping out a few thousand saloons, and 
that was the end ofit. If the W.C. lr. U. 
did nothing else, it must stand, an un- 
wavering protest against man’s license of 
the same. 

The Salvation Army is a conspicuous 
instance of a great, united Christian En- 
deavor. Its father and its mother were 
discovered at the same time. There is 
truly no division, but unanimity as to 
— honors, position. There is one 

ead—the great Head of the Church. 
‘There are many leaders, men and women. 

The Christian Endeavor Society has the 
right idea in this matter. It will doubt- 
less be one of the factors in the finally 
adjusted balances. 

‘What is the remedy?” This is the 
Lord’s leading and in no man’s hand. If 
advice is wanted, that of John to the 
Ephesian church is pertinent: ‘‘Do the 
first works.” Or that of Paul to the 
Roman church about Phebe, ‘Receive 
her in the Lord as becometh saints, and 
assist her in whatsoever business she 
hath need of you.” Or that other word 
of Paul’s of those baptized into Christ, 
‘There is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus.” 


Or 
GRANGERS’ PICNIC AT WILLIAMS’ 
GRO 


. 





NORRISTOWN, PA., SEPT. 15, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Grangers’ Picnic and Exhibition, 
held at Williams Grove, Cumberland 
County,Pa., Aug. 28 to Sept. 2, was a great 
gathering of people from the surrounding 
country, and other States added to the 
number. All the cottages and tents were 
occupied for the week, with a daily at- 
tendance of thousands that came on trains 
filled to overflowing; this is the great 
event of the year,and is looked forward 
to by the people of the interior of the 
State asa sort of ‘oasis’ in country life. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 29, the W. C. T. U. 
occupied the auditorium. Mr. Patton, 
State chairman of the Prohibition Party, 
made an address; in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Boole, of New York, lectured. 


= 
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| Absolutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 

Highest of all in leavening strength. 

—Latest United States Government Food 

Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











Wednesday, Aug. 30, was assigned to 
the Woman Suffrage Association of Penn- 
sylvania. The morning period was filled 
by music, recitations, essays, and a talk 
on ‘*Woman’s Work at Chicago.” In the 
afternoon Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery lec- 
tured to a large audience. Her subject 
was ‘*‘Woman and Government.” It was 
well received by the men, who expressed 
themselves afterwards as fully coinciding 
with her argument. Last year Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw talked from the same plat- 
fourm, and the seeds of suffrage then sown 
have fallen in good soil, if we may judge 
from the speeches and essays of Grange 
women this year, as every one touched on 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Avery may be congratulated soon 
as one of the harvesters, as this autumn 
she will be called upon (nothing prevent- 
ing) to organize the Cumberland County, 
Pa., Woman Suftrage Association; and if 
they prove to be successful in the forma- 
tion of a good society, we shall all 
feel we have been paid two-fold for our 
labor. 

About 20,000 people were on the grounds 
Aug. 30, but Grange Day, Sept. 1, the 
largest gathering of the week, filled the 
Grove. ‘The meetings were addressed by 
men and women prominent in Grange 
work. in 

Saturday, Sept. 2, was Politicians’ Day. 

Hons. Bryan, of Nebraska, and Sibley, 
of Pennsylvania, were the speakers. But 
| they did not command as large an audi- 

ence as did Mrs. Avery. Even the silver 
| question did not prove to be of as much 

interest as woman suffrage. One hundred 
| copies of Woman's Progress, the new 
magazine, edited by Miss Jane Campbell, 
of Philadelphia, were distributed among 
the people, also a large number of 
WomaAn’s JOURNALS and Columns,togeth- 
er with many suffrage leaflets. We hope 
they will take suffrage sentiments to every 
home, as all were advised to carry them 
home and read them there. The subscrip- 
tion price of each was announced from 
the platform, and all were invited to sub- 
scribe. 

Wherever these encampments are held, 
suffragists should endeavor to obtain a 
day, and thus spread their sentiments 





broadcast. HeTTi£ Y. HALLOWELL. 
—_—— ~ —— 
PROPERTY RIGHTS FOR RHODE ISLAND 
WOMEN. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., SEPT. 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our little State of Rhode Island is ex- 
tremely conservative. Though at one 
time in advance of nearly all the rest of 
theUnion in her recognition of the rights 
of married women, she has not materially 
enlarged those rights during the last 
fifty years, while her sister States have 
generally gone ahead of her in this re- 
spect. A law recently passed has changed 
the situation very materially. 

The Married Woman’s Property Act, 
which was passed originally in 1842 and 
| amended somewhat from time to time 
| since then, was based upon the theory of 

the old Common Law of England, accord- 
| ing to which a wife possessed no legal 
| existence separate from her husband. 
| Still she was allowed some privileges 
which the Common Law did not recog- 
nize. She could hold property in her own 
name, and could make a will giving away 
her personal property absolutely to.whom- 
soever she chose, after her death, and her 
real estate also, subject to the husband's 
right as tenant by the courtesy. But, 
during her husband's lifetime, she could 
not sell or convey either her real or per- 
sonal property, except by deed joined in 
by the husband. She was also deprived 
of the power to make any legal contract 
whatever, or to transact business as a 
trader, unless her husband had been out 
of the State six months or was confined in 
the insane asylum. As a result of this 
deprivation of contract power, she could 
not act as administrator of an estate, ex, 
| ecutor of a will, or guardian of a minor 








child ; and the hardships arising therefrom 
were many and various. 

| The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has long been calling attention 
to the inequitableness of this law. Many 
| leading lawyers and our judges generally 
/have expressed dissatisfaction with it, 
| when asked their opinion upon the sub- 
| ject. At last our Legislature has yielded 
| to the demands of progress, and, at the 
| last January session, passed a law amend- 
| ing the Married Woman’s Property Act 
| so as to almost completely revolutionize 
| the legal status of married women in 
| Rhode Island. 

| Under the new law, which went into 
| effect July 1, ‘‘Any married woman may 
| make any contract whatsoever. the same 
| as if she were single and unmarried and 








interest in lands, tenements and heredita- 
ments, and it shall not be necessary for 
the husband to join in said deed except to 
convey his interest as tenant by the cour- 
tesy, and his signature without acknowl- 
edgment shall be suflicient therefor.” 
That section of the old Jaw prohibiting a 
married woman fromtransacting business 
as a trader is also repealed, so that the 
wives of Rhode Island have at last been 
acknowledged as legal entities. 

Under the law as it now stands, married 
women possess all those powers which 
were before denied them. Just and 
equitable as the new law is, there are 
many men who are exceedingly dissatis- 
fied with it. Strange as it may seem, 
women have taken less interest in the new 
order than men have. So eager were 
many of the latter to become informed as 
to the exact reading of the bill that the 
Secretary of State procured a large num- 
ber of type-written copies after its pas- 
sage, for distribution among inquirers, 
previous to the printing of the whole body 
of laws enacted by the same Legislature. 
Some of the comments which were made 
upon the new law in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State were quite amusing. Men 
who are living upon their wives’ property 
were the most indignant against it. One 
of this class exclaimed that ‘‘Men are los- 
ing all their rights nowadays.” Thus 
does selfishness cry out when deprived of 
its power to tyrannize over others! 

In the meantime let the women of 
Rhode [sland rejoice. One by one are the 
links in women’s chain of bondage broken. 
Step by step are men advancing towards 
that place where their eyes shall be opened 
to the fact that they have no right to de- 
prive women of any opportunities enjoyed 
by themselves ; when, indeed, they will be 
proud to acknowledge the women of the 
Jand as their equals and co-workers in all 
respects. (Mrs.) ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 

Sec. and State Agent R .W.S. A. 





THE most becoming veils in Boston will 
be found at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 


> 


Hundreds of people write. ‘‘It is impos- 
parilla has done me.” It will be of equal 
help to you. 

- +> 

EDWARD KAKAS & Sons have a beau- 
tiful new store. with all the latest styles 
of furs, at No. 162 Tremont Street. 
Ladies should call at once before the 
stock is depleted by the fall trade. No 
such varied attraction in the way of fine 
furs has ever been offered. 

> 


THE Knitted Mattress pads manufac- 
tured in Canton, Mass., and for sale by all 
dry goods and furniture stores.are attract- 
ing great attention at the World's Fair. 
Their exhibit is novel and unique, there 
being no other makers of these clean and 
luxurious mattress pads, weighing only 
ten pounds and washed as easily as a 
blanket. See advertisement. 





GRAND OPERA Housr.—A _ new play 
and a star new to Boston will visit the 
Grand Opera House, next week. The 


of to-day, replete with gorgeous scenic 
effects and thrilling in the development of 
the story. Miss Florence Bindley is the 


actress, whose stage work had been rec- 


try. 
Boston as a star. but some time ago she 
was a favorite as a soubrette, and her 
| sweet voice and piquant manner won her 
favor. ‘The Pay Train” is in four acts, 





chanical effects, prominent among which 
is a wreck, a scene when the pay train is 
uncoupled, a boiler explosion, etc. 


Drew A. Morton, William H. Pendergast, 
W. J. Sully, Edgar Morrison, 8S. H. Hart- 
nett, John D. Cadwell, Hyster Kutz, W. 
P. Dixon, James Whiteledge, Fred Cos- 
grove, Miss Maggie Fielding, Miss Netta 
Franklyn, Miss Dora Norman. Follow- 
ing ‘‘The Pay Train,” the Grand Opera 
House stock company will begin the reg- 
ular season at this house with even a more 
lavish production of ‘Rosedale’ than 


**Rosedale” will run two weeks. when the 
company will make a tour of New Eng- 
land. The new Grand Opera House stock 
company is one of the largest and most 
| expensive of theatrical organizations. 





play is ‘he Pay Train,” a realistic drama | 








with the same rights and liabilities.’”’ She | 
may also convey by deed ‘‘any separate | 
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sible to describe the good Hood's Sarsa- | 


23, 1893. 
THE DRAMA. | : 
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PARK THEATRE.—Even as Venus, now | 
the evening star, is growing brighter | 
each succeeding night, just so Rice’s 
‘*Venus,” the evening star of comic opera, 
is increasing in brilliancy with every 
evening's performance at the Park Thea- | 
tre. Immense houses are witnessing this 
sumptuous production. They evince their 
appreciation of Byrne and Harrison’s 
bright libretto and Kerker’s tuneful num- 
bers by hearty laughter and applause. 
This was the case Monday night. when 
the opera entered upon the second week. 
Camille D’Arville, Hallen Mostyn, Harry 
MacDonough, and Donald Que, Jr., make 
a musical and fun making quartette. The 
usual gorgeous staging of the piece was 
still further enhanced. ‘*Venus”’ contin- 
ues to allure throngs to the Park Theatre. | 
Handsome girls in bewitching costumes 
are nightly winning adorers of both sexes. 
Both scenery and costumes fairly dim the | 
brilliancy of any of Mr. Rice’s previous 
efforts. Mr. Kerker’s music is not light | 
enough to be caught in memory through | 
one attendance, but necessitates a second | 
visit to become familiar with its pretty | 
airs. Camille D’Arville as Prince Kam | 
carries oft the honors, while Hallen Mos- | 
tyn as the Grand Llama of Thibet is delic- | 
jously funny. Harry MacDonough, Bell | 
Thorne, Cora Tinnie, La Regaloucita and 
Donald Que, Jr., receive applause. The 
Grecian beauty of Fanny Johnston causes 
a sensation. A handsomer company was 
never gathered ; few comic operas succeed 
in keeping the spectators so thoroughly 
en rapport. The *‘baggage smashers” and 
‘*as we peeped at the earth from the sky” 
gain the most applause. Lovers of the 
grotesque find it in the ‘‘that reminds 
me” quartette of Wise Men. La Regal- 
oncita and the midgets La Graciosa and 
La Preciosa please the lovers of dancing. 
“Venus” seems as great a winner as 
**1492" and the third week begins Monday 
next, with every indication that it will 
continue through the entire season. Al- 
ready Manager Rice announces the fiftieth 
performance, Oct. 30, and souvenirs are 
being prepared. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE —Next Monday 
evening a new romantic Irish drama will 
be presented at the Columbia Theatre 
under the poetic title of **Glen-da-lough” 
(glen of two lakes). It is under the per- 
sonal supervision of W. H. Powers, and 
introduces an excellent company headed 
hy the pleasant Irish comedian, J. K 
Murray, and the sweet singer, Clara Lane. 
The production will be noted for its com- 
pleteness, being the most elaborate and 
expensive ever given to Irish drama, two 
carloads of scenery being used, in addi- 
tion to the historic properties imported 
expressly for this production. A decided 
novelty will be the artistic display of 
statuary from the studio of Professor De 
Bersel, an Italian artist. and will include 
a life-sized figure of Robert Emmet, a 
perfect likeness modelled from the best 
portrait; a life-sized figure of Henry 
Grattan, a bust of Daniel O°Connell, with | 
many other well-known [Irish patriots. | 
Every statue is a perfect likeness, and | 
adds historical interest to the representa- | 
tion. One scene depicted, “The Glen of | 
Glen-da-lough,” will be one of the most | 
magnificent stage pictures ever witnessed. | 
The production is replete with novelties 
and surprises. and has never been equalled 
for scenic effects. The company give 
excellent portraitures, and Mr. J. K. Mur- | 
ray will sing a number of Irish songs. 
Manager W. H. Powers has spared no ex- 
pense to make ‘*Glen-da-lough” a revela- | 





| tion to lovers of Irish drama, and the 


| 
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star—a particularly bright and versatile | gious rites are followed by athletic games, 


ognized by the theatre goers of the coun- | 
This is Miss Bindley’s first visit to | 


success that crowns his efforts shows that | 
the public appreciate his excellent work. 
———_s—_—_. | 
BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Scenery 
which for weird effect and geographical 
and atmospheric beauty has seldom been 
equalled is promised in the mounting of | 
Edwin Barbour’s ‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” which is booked at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre next week. Mr. Bar- | 
bour’s romance is laid in the Arctic Zone, | 
where fields and mountains of ice meet | 
the horizon, Jit up by the glorious aurora | 
borealis and flames gushing from voleanic | 
craters. Here and there the geysers and 
deposits of sulphur melt the snow and fill 
the atmosphere with steam. Anon the 
pent-up brimstone and lava explode and 
battle with the ice until the country for 
miles is rent apart by earthquakes, deal- 
ing death and destruction. The charac- | 
ters are in harmony with the land. Men | 
and women of giant stature and fierce 
disposition dispute and woo with barbaric 
fervor. The meeting of Althing takes 
place under the midnight sun, where reli- 


the persecuted are pardoned, while the 
tyrants are sent to exile in the dreadful | 
sulphur mines. This play is so unlike | 
what we are used to seeing that it will | 


| excite curiosity. 


full of exciting climaxes and novel me- | 


marked the run of the play last season. | 


en es 
HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Only one 
more week remains in which that charm- | 


| ing comic opera, ‘The Fencing Master,” | 
The | 
greatest railroad scene ever given ou a | 
Boston stage is promised. Miss Bindley | 
will be ably assisted by George W. Kerr, | 


can be seen at the Hollis Street Theatre. 
The business for the past two weeks has 
been large, and the engagement has been 
characterized by success. Laura Schir- 


| mer Mapleson has proved herself to be a 


lyric artist of a high order, and her imper- 
sonation of Francesco has been applauded 
to the echo. She has a charming figure, | 
and possesses a personality which, in 
addition to her high artistic talents, has | 
made her many admirers during her brief | 
engagement. Miss Lilly Post, who sings 
the role of Francesca every Saturday 
night, has been most capable and artistic 
in that trying part. Mr. Hubert Wilke, | 


| Mr. Charles Bigelow, and all the mem- 


bers, are worthy of commendation. and 
“The Fencing Master’ as produced pre- 
sents one of the most charming forms of 
evening entertainment. 


| day, if desired. 


HAVE 
REMOVED. 


Edward Kakas 


AND SONS, 


FURRIERS 
|62 TREMONT ST. 


(Formerly at 404 Washington St.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





PRIVATE HOME for MENTALLY DE- 
FICIENT and BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Individual training and care. Number limited. 
Best reference, 9 years’ experience. Misses LrEyY- 
POLDT, 4137 Parrish St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





A lady of marked literary ability and extensive 
travel inthe West wishes to secure regular or occa- 
sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
of any literary work that would occupy a few hours 
daily. C.C., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
good accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1528 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central: rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 





Two persons 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal! parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sundey. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 








THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING (0, 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering.. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
Price List on APPLICATION. 


_ LADIES 


can now have their STRAW and FELT 
made Into the LATEST FALL STYLES. 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 WAS | INGTON STREET. 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE. 


MISS LOTHROP, 


100 CHARLES STREET, 
Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September 
11. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 12tol. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 


HATS 





- BERKELEY SCHOOL, | 


Boylston, cor. Berkelcy Street, Back Bay. 
Co.educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 
¥to3. Catalogues mailed. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


FASHIONABLE AND SERVICEABLE 


GLOVES 


—FOR— 


Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, 


—iin 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 








Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, /, 

ANNA RICE POWELL, , ©?!T8S- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 








C H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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